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N utter stranger standing anywhere 
on the rock at Quebec on the 
morning of the sixteenth of September 
and observing the great multitudes of 
people in holiday attire, the regiments 
of soldiers passing this way and that, 
the city and the ships in the harbour 
decorated with flags, might have en- 
quired the meaning of it all. If he 
were told that a Man was about to land 
from the great white ship which lay 
below, guarded up river and down by 
black-hulled men of war, the utter 
stranger might have asked: ‘‘ And 
what has the Man done to make such 
a stir in the land, 
and to attract such 
a fleet on the sea?” 
The reply would 
require to have 
been not a recital 
of personal deeds, 
but an explanation 
of institutions of 
which the Man 
about to land stood 
in the light of a 
living embodiment. 
But Quebec on that 
morning was no 
place for a strang- 
er and his ques- 
tionings, for no 
one could find time 
to tell him that the 
Man was to receive 
a great welcome in 
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THE DUKE: A PASSING GLIMPSE 


By Joseph T. Clark. 
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honour of a constitutional sovereign, ar 
open parliament, a free press, a virile 
literature, just judges, brave soldiers, 
skilful seamen, prosperous merchants 
and lands rich with grain. 

But when the visitor left the big 
white ship and reached the shore under 
the eyes of a hundred thousand spec- 
tators, with cannon booming from a 
dozen vessels of war and from the 
forts on the great rock above—when 
he entered a carriage and, preceded 
and followed by dragoons, passed for 
miles through the people along a lane 
fenced by red-coated soldiers, one 
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might think that this was enough to 
turn the head of any human being. 
Just what His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York thinks of the world he 
lives in it would be impossible to guess, 
but that he, like others, is impressed 
by his own experiences of it cannot be 
doubted. He is making the tour of an 
Empire which controls twenty-one out 
of every hundred square miles of the 
earth’s surface. He has everywhere 
been shown a vast consideration, with 


COPYRIGHT PHOTO BY PITTAWAY, OTTAWA 


heir to a great throne in these modern 
days, what is it? Not a world to rule 
as it once was considered to be by 
heirs-apparent, but something more 
complex and difficult, a world to man- 
age, to humour, to tactfully deal with. 
The applause that would turn the head 
of a commoner or excite a demagogue 
to the last act of folly, may only im- 
press an heir-apparent as a perquisite 
of his calling. 

The Duke of York is thirty-six years 


OTTAWA—AFTER UNVEILING THIS STATUE TO THE MEMORY OF QUEEN VICTORIA, THE DUKE 
PRESENTED MEDALS TO THE SOLDIERS WHO SERVED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


nowhere a hint being given that this 
cordiality results from or is conditional 
upon anything whatever different from 
the old theory of the divine right of 
kings. What the Duke of York thinks 
of all this it is impossible to say, be- 
cause the world has varying aspect to 
persons with varying missions. To the 
preacher it is a world to save, to the 
artist a scene to paint, to the actor an 
audience, to the speculator a market, to 
the soldier a campaign, but to the 


of age, of medium height, with a 
short pointed, sandy beard, and promi- 


nent blue eyes. He appears to live 
much in the open air. When he speaks, 
his voice proves to be strong and clear, 
his enunciation unusually distinct, and 
his accent a perfect compromise be- 
tween the hard domestic and soft im- 
ported English with which Canadians 
are familiar. That he possesses a great 
deal of tact is known, and it comes 
naturally to his father’s son. When 











the full story of 
the Canadian tour 
is written, facts in 
support of this will 
be furnished; but 
it may be mention- 
ed that in Mon- 
treal, when at the 
last moment the 
Governor-General 
intimated to May- 
or Prefontaine that 
it was not desired 
that he shouldread 
the civic address 
in two languages, 
and when the May- 
or promptly be- 
gan reading it in 
French, the Duke 
gave no sign that 
this was not whol- 
ly and entirely what he wished. In- 
deed, there was a twinkle in his eye 
which suggested that he rather enjoy- 
ed the situation. He finds much in life 
to amuse him, and once on the trip, 
when listening to the speech of the fore- 
man of the lumber shanty at Ottawa, 
he abandoned himself to thorough 
laughter. He shoots, fishes, plays 
cricket, rides well, and is, in fact, a 
healthy, vigorous 
man of his years. 
On the Ophir they 
tell of him that he 
took on_ himself 
the duty of making 
regulartours of in- 
spection, minutely 
examining the ship 
from end to end. 
He is understood 
to be a sound sail- 
or, and on the sea 
he acquired that 
heartiness of man- 
ner in his relations 
with his friends 
which sailors get 
owing to their 
long absence. Per- 
haps this phase of 
his character had 
little chance of re- 
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vealing itself in the formalities of his 
Canadian tour. But it looks through 
at intervals. 

Canadians have had scant opportun- 
ities for forming opinions as to what 
kind of man the Duke of York really 
is, because he brought with him a suf- 
ficient household and a society circle of 
his own. On all public occasions the 
pre-arranged routine was followed, the 
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Duke exercising no authority, but rely- 
ing implicitly upon his officials. His 
authority being deputed, he divested 
himself of even the appearance of pos- 
sessing it, and one was impressed with 
the feeling that here was a Prince train- 
ed deeply in the principles of constitu- 
tional monarchy, and not born to chal- 
lenge Fortune, but to please and win 
her. 

It has been said that for many years 
before ascending the throne the pre- 
sent King exercised a considerable in- 
fluence in the affairs of Europe through 
the medium of the royal courts—an 
influence personally applied and more 
direct than that which the ordinary 
agents of diplomacy could exercise. 
Just howimportant this service was one 
cannot say, because there is always a 
tendency to flatter princes ; but if the 
Prince of Wales rendered valuable aid 
to the statesmen of Europe by extol- 
ling the principles of constitutional 
sovereignty to royal personages, and 
if his worldly wisdom and tact were of 
especial service to Great Britain at 
times, his son, the Duke of York, 
should, as a social ambassador, exer- 
cise no less an influence. 


When King Edward vis- 

ited Canada in 1860 he was 

a youth of nineteen, under 
guardianship of the Duke 

of Newcastle. The Duke 

of York is aged thirty- 

six, is accompanied by the 

Duchess of York, and has 

four children in England. 

There was very little poli- 

tical significance in the 

royal visit of 1860, while 

in the visit of the present 

year there is supposed to 

be much. In one case a 

youth travelled largely for 

pleasure; intheotheraman 

of matured knowledge vis- 

ited all parts ofthe country with, perhaps, 
the definite object of confirming, or mak- 
ing as permanent as possible, the Imper- 
ialistic sentiment created by the South 
African war. Instead of finding here, 
as his royal father did, ‘‘ two provinces 
yoked together in an uneasy union,” 
to use his own expression, the Duke 
of York found a smooth-working con- 


federation, embracing half a_conti- 


nent. He has seen,Canada. He has 
seen Australia setting forth on her 
career as a Commonwealth. He has 
seen South Africa yet wearing band- 
ages over the war-wounds she has re- 
ceived and perplexed as to the future. 
Although he has seen these three great 
colonies under conditions far from 
normal, he must carry home with him 
a fairly good understanding of that 
world in which he is so prominently 
placed, and of that Empire which in- 
cludes so many countries and peoples, 
the one differing in climate no more 
than the other does in character. 

One can but suppose that a wise 
King, making such a journey, would 
on his return home implore his Min- 
istry to take ship and follow the same 
mind-expanding course. 











| 8 mabe eee to a monarch is nota 

sign of degeneracy. When Wil- 
liam McKinley, President of the Unit- 
ed States, was treacherously shot 
down in the height of his rule over the 
Republic to the south, he was mourn- 
ed by millions of people who were de- 
voted to him and to what he represent- 
ed. Canadians have exhibited a similar 
devotion to the Duke of York as the 
son of their Sovereign, and the grand- 
son of the late beloved Queen. Neither 
of these two peoples are degenerating. 
They are industriously as progressive 
and politically and intellectually as 
healthy as any other two peoples in 
the world. The old feudal allegiance 
still lives, and is divided among political 
leaders, intellectual giants and mon- 
archs of various grades. A Royal Fam- 
ily may have a greater hold on the af- 
fections of the people generally than 
a president of a republic, a political 
leader or an intellectual genius. The 
Royal Familyis constant and enduring; 
the others are individuals whose glory 
seldom descends upon their 
offspring. 

It is as a representative 
of the Royal Family of Bri- 
tain that the Duke of York 
has been welcomed during 
his trip to Canada. It is 
his third visit to this coun- 
try, but Canadians have no 
compelling reason to wor- 
ship him as an individual. 
He is welcomed as the re- 
presentative. At Quebec, 
they said to him: 


‘Its inhabitants deem it their 
proudest privilege to be again, 
as in 1860, the first on Canadian 
soil to respectfully greet the 
heir-apparent to the throne, 
and to renew to the beloved 
son and representative of their 


H.M.S. CRESCENT— FLAGSHIP OF NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON 
















































Sovereign the assurance of their fervent devo- 
tion to his crown and person.” 

The Duke is welcomed in these 
words as a member of the Royal Fam- 
ily, as the heir- 7 as the repres- 
entative of the British Sovereign. At 
Montreal the address began : 















































‘With a full appreciation of the gracious- 
ness implied by your visit to this portion of 
your royal father’s dominions at this time, we, 
the mayor, aldermen and citizens of Montreal, 
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respectfully beg:leave to extend to your Royal 
Highness, and to your gracious and much- 
loved consort, a loyal, hearty and loving wel- 
come to our fair city.” 


And the Duke himself takes this 
view of his reception. In his reply at 
Montreal he adroitly referred to some 
remarks made in 1860 by his grand- 
father, the Prince Consort, at the time 
when the Prince of Wales was visiting 
Canada, and Prince Alfred was in 
Cape Town. He quoted as follows :— 


generations of the Royal Family that he 
represents, and showed quite cleverly 
that its policy was the same to-day as 
it was forty years ago, and that it 
was as much a Royal Family and as 
much a bond of union as it was when 
the nineteenth century had but half 
elapsed. ‘The Duke is shrewd and 
diplomatic. 

There is no doubt also that when 
this visit is over the Royal Family will 
have a stronger hold than before on 


PHOTO BY LIVERNOIS, QUEBEC 


THE LANDING OF THE ROYAL PARTY AT QUEBEC 


‘* What vast considerations, as regards our 
own country, are brought to our minds in 
this simple fact; what present greatness ; 
what past history ; what future hopes, and 
how important and beneficent is the part 
given to the royal family of England to act in 
the development of these distant and rising 
countries, who recognize in the British crown 
and their allegiance to it, their supreme bond 
of union with the mother country and with 
each other!” 


By his apt quotation the Duke car- 
ried his hearers back through three 


the minds and affections of the Cana- 
dian people. They stood on the mag- 
nificent parade at Quebec and looked 
down upon the Duke’s floating palace 
gracing the most majestic river in the 
world ; they cheered him as he landed 
at the wharf; they uncovered their 
heads as he passed through their his- 
toric streets; they welcomed him 
graciously in their legislative chamber ; 
they dined with him, and the next day 

















THE ROYAL PARTY AT QUEBEC. THIS ARCH WAS ERECTED NEAR THE LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS 

















THE ROYAL PARTY LEAVING THE PLACE VIGER STATION, MONTREAL, AFTER ARRIVAL OF ROYAL 
TRAIN FROM QUEBEC, SEPTEMBER 18TH—PHOTO BY NOTMAN, MONTREAL 
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they paraded in wind and rain for his 
inspection. 

When the royal train drew into the 
Place Viger station at Montreal, there 
were more cheers and a salute of 
twenty-one guns, while the bells of old 
Notre Dame gave the Royal Pair a 
welcome such as might have been 
given a European Prince in a cathedral 
town in the old world. While the 
Duke dined with Lord Strathcona and 
his guests, the city sparkled with 
twenty thousand electric lights which 
outlined arches and buildings and 
streets—a night picture such as had 
never before been seen in Canada. 

But Quebec and Montreal were only 
the Alpha of the welcome extended by 
Canadians. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 2oth the Royal Party travelled 
by fast train from Montreal to the 
capital city of Canada, where was 
gathered a crowd such as Ottawa never 
saw before. The little city of 60,000 
people had doubled in population in a 
night. The route from station to Par- 
liament buildings was over a mile long, 
but the people lined it all. Clearer 
weather than in Quebec and Montreal 
made the decorations seem more pleas- 
ing and more generous in their wel- 
come. The neat pavilion in the green 
quadrangle encircled by the handsom- 
est public buildings in the Domi- 
nion, contained the leading men in 
Canadian political and_ professional 


life when the Duke was 
formally welcomed to Par- 
liament Hill. A great day 
closed with an official din- 
ner in the Hall that has 
seen Canada’s most state- 
ly functions—and there 
were present a Duke and 
an Earl; a Premier, a 
Chief Justice, an Archbish- 
op, a Commodore, and a 
Major-General; G.C.M. 
G.’s,. K.C.M.G.’s, C.M. 
G.’s, a Colonel and ordin- 
ary Lieutenant-Colonels 
and A.D.C.’s ; some very 
ordinary M.P.’s and Mr.’s, 
and nearly two score of 
beautiful and brilliant Ca- 
nadian women. 

On the following day the Duke 
presented insignia of the King’s favour 
to several notable gentlemen, unveiled 
a monument to the memory of the 
Little Widow of Windsor, presented 
medals to Canada’s sons who had 
fought so gallantly on kopje and veldt, 
attended a lacrosse match, and with 
the assistance of his bright-eyed, 
queenly consort, received at a select 
garden-party. 

And all these events have their social 
significance and their political effect. 
That is why the Duke’s visit must aid 
in making the Royal Family something 
more than a mere piece of imagination 
in the minds of the people. Those who 
have lifted their infants to see the car- 
riage drive past, those who have doffed 
the hat, those who have cheered, those 
who have shaken royalty by the hand, 
those who have broken bread at the 
Royal table, those who have kneeled at 
the Royal feet, all these must spread the 
veneration engendered by a condescen- 
sion which was as gracious as it was 
kingly. 

The Duke’s royal tour was intended 
by the Queen to be simply a visit to 
Australia to open the first session of 
the Parliament of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. This is plainly set forth 
ina Colonial Office announcement of 
17th Sept. last. Afterwards the other 
colonies expressed a wish that the 
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Duke extend his visit to their shores, 
and after the death of the Queen, this 
was agreed to by the King in the fol- 
lowing announcement made in the 
speech from the Throne on February 
14th :— 


** The establishment of the Australian Com- 
monwealth was proclaimed at Sydney on 
January 1 with many manifestations of popu- 
lar enthusiasm and rejoicing. 

‘* My deeply beloved and lamented mother 
had assented to the visit of the Duke of Corn- 


wall and York to open the first Parliament of 


the New Commonwealth in her name. 

‘*A separation from my son, especially at 
such a moment, cannot be otherwise than 
deeply painful ; but I still desire to give effect 
to her late Majesty’s wishes ; and as an evi- 
dence of her interest, as well as of my own, 
in all that concerns the welfare of my sub- 
jects beyond the sea, I have decided that the 
visit to Australia shall not be abandoned, and 
shall be extended to New Zealand and tothe 
Dominion of Canada.” 


It was an auspicious year for the 


visit of a Roya! Prince 
The South African 


to Canada. 
war and the 


death of the Queen awakened many 
new ideas and conceptions concern- 
ing Canada and the Empire. After 
a sweep of thought in any direction 
comes the inevitable reaction—like the 
dull years in the economic cycle. 
The reaction against the part Canada 
played in the Empire’s struggle in 
South Africa will be postponed if it be 
not entirely frost-killed by the Royal 
visit. Further, the new King on his 
Throne has received afresh, through 
his royal son, the homage and fealty 
first expressed to him in 1860. Inthe 
third place, the year was auspicious 
because it was a particularly prosper- 
ous one. For six years Canada’s 
trade has been advancing by leaps and 
bounds, and if population did not in- 
crease apace, it made the general aver- 
age increase of wealth greater than 
it might have been. 

This prosperity is most noticeable 
in the North-West, where a bounteous 
harvest has intensified favourable eco- 
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nomic conditions. The Duke recog- 
nized the auspiciousness of his visit 
from this point of view in his reply 
to the citizens’ address at Winnipeg : 


‘‘ During the long and memorable journey 
to the extreme eastern and thence to the 
western limit of our vast Empire, we have 
seen everywhere many and varied proofs of 
steady but certain progress, material and 
political, but I doubt whether in the whole 
course of that experience a more striking ex- 
ample is to be found than in the comparison 
of the Fort Garry of our childhood with the 
Winnipeg of to-day. Then, as you say, ‘a 
village hamlet in a solitude,’ broken only by 
the presence of ‘ the passing hunter and fur- 
trader.’ To-day the busy centre of what has 
become the great granary of the Empire, the 
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well known that the statesman who 
appeals to an electorate when the pur- 
ses are lean is taking a chance from 
which many have resolutely turned. 
The enthusiastic receptions at Winni- 
peg and at all the points from old 
Fort Garry to the foot-hills of the 
Rockies, were evidence of a loyalty 
warmed by prosperity, happiness and 
content. 

The granary of the Empire has come 
into being since Sir Garnet Wolseley 
led his little band by water and port- 
age to set up the Royal Standard at 
the junction of the Red and the Assini- 
boine. This granary is now being seen 
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political centre of an active and enterprising 
population in the full enjoyment of the privi- 
leges and institutions of British citizenship. 
‘*T rejoice that we come amongst you ata 
time when we can join in the congratulation 
of your fellow-subjects in a year of unprece- 
dented prosperity, which you are enjoying, 
and we pray that years to come may show 
no diminution of the prosperity or of that en- 
ergy and determination which characterized 
the pioneers and settlers of the Province.” 


No politician could have realized 
more fully than the Duke seemed to 
realize, the importance of ‘‘a year of 
unprecedented prosperity,” and it is 


for the first time by Royal eyes. What 
dreams it would awaken in the minds 
of an Alexander, a Napoieon, a Bis- 


marck, or a Garibaldi? And what 
dreams it must have awakened in the 
mind of him who already sits in the 
dense shadow of his father’s throne ? 

From this food-producing dream he 
was no doubt awakened to view the 
Foothills and the Rockies, with Cal- 
gary resting in the bowl of the last 
strip of prairie. The thousands of 
miles of narrow steel roadway lead the 
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THE ROYAL PARTY AMONG CANADA’S PINES 


westward traveller to the grandeur of 
America’s greatest mountain range, and 
the coming within the influence of those 
delicately tinted rock-bound heights, 
must carry even a Royal Prince from the 


practical to the sublime. There is no 
sublimity in the world equal with the 
sublimity of the Rocky Mountains— 
and from ten thousand crag's and peaks 
floats, in imagination, the British me- 
teor flag. But puny as is the flag in the 
presence of such sublimity, so is the 
Royal Prince in the majestic presence of 
the Creator of rivers and glaciers, val- 
leys and mountains. Such must have 


been the thought 
of the Royal party 
as the train passed 
through the mag- 
nificent barrier on 
British Columbia’s 
eastern boundary. 

When, on Sep- 
tember 30th, the 
Royal Party reach- 
ed Vancouver, they 
found themselves 
in the heart of a 
new province and 
in the presence ot 
Britain’s ‘‘ handy- 
man,” whose ship 
is found on every 
ocean. A guard of 
honour composed 
of blue-jackets was 
flanked by a crowd 
of pioneers who 
have in _ fifteen 
years built up a 
city of thirty thou- 
sand _ inhabitants. 
And there was evi- 
dence, too, that the 
West had met the 
East, for one of the 
numerous arches 
had been erected 
by the Chinese in- 
habitants of Van- 
couver and another 
by the Japanese ; 
besides there were 
the suggestive 
phrases blazoned 
in electric lights: ‘* Ocean to Ocean” 
and ‘‘ Welcome to the Pacific Coast.” 

The Empress of India was the steam- 
er which had the honour of first bearing 
the heir of Britain’s throne on the 
Pacific Ocean. When the Duke of 
York was Midshipman Prince George 
of Wales, he crossed the Pacific on the 
Bacchante, but then there was little 
thought that he would some day be 
an heir-apparent. But that stately 
ship bore her royal guests proudly and 
majestically, and showed her heels to 
the five warships which formed her 
escort. And the most English of all 
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Canadian cities echoed the cheers 
which were first raised on the rocky 
heights of Cape Diamond. Nor was 
Victoria’s echo a faint one, for the re- 
ception there was as genuine and hearty 
as the Duke received in Canada. This 
was fitting, as here the tour of the Em- 
pire practically ended. From that point 
the Duke started on his return trip. 
The recognition of the new oneness of 
the Empire was completed. The great- 
est of all Royal tours had all but ended. 

In a few days the Dominion of Canada 
will settle down again to her problem 
of working out her destiny on the 
northern half of this continent. She 
has entertained her Royal guests as 
befitted a strong and sturdy nation. 
She has exhibited her best and noblest 
citizens, her busiest and wealthiest 
cities, her magnificent waterways and 
her extensive prairies. She has shown 
her future sovereign the possibilities 
of this portion of his Empire—a new 
nation worshipping at his throne be- 
cause it has given her self-government, 
freedom and practical independence. 


Canada has proven that Burke was 
wrong when he stated that oceans 
divided and did not connect, that 
colonies may be loyal to a throne and 
sovereign even when freed from the 
guiding hand of a colonial office which 
thought that stern control alone bound 
the colonies to the motherland. 

The Duke has seen a country made 
great by her own citizens. Lord Dur- 
ham, Lord Sydenham and Lord Elgin 
assisted in establishing home-rule in 
Canada, but Mackenzie, Papineau, 
Baldwin, Brown, Howe, Cartier, Mac- 
donald, Tupper and Laurier are names 
connected indissolubly with her politi- 
cal development. Then there are the 
Cunards and the Allans, the Molsons 
and the McGills, the Strathconas and 
the Van Hornes—the crowned and un- 
crowned kings of commerce, who have 
done so much to lead the way in indus- 
trial progress. When the Duke returns 
to London he will not forget the pine- 
forests of the Ottawa, the wheat-lands 
of the prairies, or the mineralized 
mountains of the west. 
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CANADIAN CELEBRITIES. 


No. XXIX—THE ARCHBISHOP OF QUEBEC. 


A LIFE of study made the most Rev. 

Louis Nazaire Begin, a great 
educationist and teacher of students 
and of future teachers. The writer 
made his acquaintance while he was 
the head of a department in Laval 
University, but it was as the principal 
of Laval Normal School that the full 
scope of his remarkable powers as an 
instructor of youth found adequate ex- 
pression. He was a disciplinarian of 
the class which admitted of no liber- 
ties, but his nature was kindly, his 
disposition was genial, and his sense 
of humour gave a zest to his conversa- 
tion which was always very charming. 
From the teacher's desk he rose to 
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the highest position which the church 
of his faith and his fathers affords, 
that of Archbishop of Quebec. He 
has retained his modesty and grace of 
manner, and to old students and young 
priests just entering upon their career, 
he is ever cordial and gracious. His 
smile is a benediction. 

His Grace is the son of the late 
Charles Begin, a well-to-do farmer, 
who died in the autumn of 1887, at 
the advanced age of g1. His mother 
was Miss Luce Paradis. The subject 
of our sketch was born at Levis, Que- 
bec, on the roth of January, 1840. At 
an early age he showed such a strong 
disposition for learning that his par- 
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ents determined to have him educated 
for a profession, the church being pre- 
ferred. Indeed, that was his own pre- 
deliction. He was sent first to the 
Levis Model School, then to the Col- 
lege of St. Michel, Bellechausse, which 
has turned out a good many distin- 
guished scholars, who made names for 
themselves in after life, thence to the 
Little Seminary of Quebec, and finally 
to Laval University, the scene of sev- 
eral years of his future Jabours. He 
was a close student, and applied him- 
self to his studies with rare diligence 
and assiduity. The chief prizes came 
to him asa matter of course. In 1862, 
he was the first winner of the Prince 
of Wales’ gold medal. Having com- 
pleted his arts course, he embarked in 
the study of theology, commencing 
the course at the Grand Seminary at 
Quebec. From that hall of learning 
he proceeded to Rome, where he spent 
five years in perfecting himself for a 
professorship in the newly-established 
faculty of theology in Laval. He 
studied, while in the Eternal City, dog- 
matic and moral theology, sacred scrip- 
tures, church history, sacred oratory, 
the canon law, and such languages as 
German, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Syriac and Chaldean. He gained, 
after strict examinations, several high 
honours and distinctions, including all 
the minor and major orders in Rome, 
and was ordained a priest in the Major 
Basilica of Latran, in June, 1865. The 
degree of Doctor of Theology followed 
the next year. At the close of the 
Roman festival in celebration of the 
centenary of the death of St. Peter, 
and the canonization of the Saints in 
1867, Dr. Begin went to Innsbruck,' n 
Austrian Tyrol. During the five years 
of his sojourn in Italy, he spent his 
summers in travel in France, Prussia, 
Switzerland and Belgium. He next 
visited Palestine. It had always been 
from boyhood his wish to see the Holy 
Land, and to sojourn in a country 
made sacred to him by his love of holy 
writ and the divine word. The tour 
occupied nearly half a year, in which 
time he successfully passed through 
the most picturesque and historic coun- 
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tries embraced in his route. Return- 
ing to the Tyrol, he resumed his course 
at the Catholic University, his profes- 
sors being those men of eminence and 
learning, Profs. Wenig, Jungmann, 
Hurter, Kobler and Nilles. In 1868, 
he left the college, and sailed for Que- 
bec via Liverpool. 

Having a taste for archeology, Dr. 
Begin secured a number of valuable 
specimens in the Holy Land, and in 
Egypt he purchased several mummies in 
excellent condition, all of which are to- 
day on view in the museum of Laval 
University. During his absence abroad 
the university had founded its Faculty 
of Divinity, and the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology was offered him, which he 
accepted. Soon afterwards the depart- 
ment of Ecclesiastical History was 
added to his duties. He held these 
positions sixteen years. In 1884, dur- 
ing the exciting controversy, in which 
certain rights of Laval University were 
threatened, he accompanied Archbishop 
(afterwards Cardinal) Taschereau to 
Rome to lay the matter before the 
Holy See. In addition to that ques- 
tion, there was another which related 
to the division of the Diocese of Three 
Rivers, which also caused consider- 
able perturbation. On his return to 
the Dominion, the Roman Catholic 
Council of Public Instruction appointed 
him Principal of Laval Normal School, 
and his parchment was signed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
January 22, 1885. He was very suc- 
cessful in bringing to a high standard 
of excellence the school, which at that 
time occupied a commanding position 
on Dufferin Terrace, overlooking the 
majestic St. Lawrence and the hills be- 
yond. On thatsite the Chateau Fron- 
tenac now stands. In October, 1888, 
Dr. Begin relinquished the Principal- 
ship to assume the onerous duties of 
Bishop of Chicoutimi, to which See he 
had been appointed. He was conse- 
crated at the Basilica, Quebec, His 
Eminence Cardinal Taschereau offici- 
ating, assisted by their Lordships 
Bishops Lafleche and Langevin. In 
his new sphere of labour, Bishop Begin 
was greatly loved and esteemed. The 
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new cathedral, then in course of con- 
struction, he completed, making it one 
of the finest and most modern sacred 
edifices in the Province of Quebec. 
He added a wing to the Seminary, and 
enlarged the episcopal residence. 
Many other improvements are directly 
traceable to his hand. 

The health of Cardinal Taschereau 
began to fail during the winter of 
1891, and it was felt that he must be 
provided with a coadjutor, to relieve 
him of a portion of his work, which is 
very heavy in such a large archdiocese 
as that of Quebec. To that position 
Mgr. Begin was appointed on the 22nd 
of December of that year, and on em- 
barking on his new duties, he was 
created Archbishop of Cyrene (/nfidel- 
zum in partibus). Three years later 
he became charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Archdiocese, and on the 
death of Cardinal Taschereau, which 
occurred on the r2th of April, 1898, 
His Grace was elevated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Quebec, which office he 
now holds. 

Archbishop Begin is an author of 
repute, his works being principally 
ecclesiastical and educational. A par- 
tial list of them may be found in the 
bibliography of the members of the 
Royal Society, compiled by Sir John 
George Bourinot, K.C.M.G., the eru- 
dite editor of the translations of that 
Society. When the Royal Society was 
founded in 1882 by the Marquis of 


Lorne, then Governor-General of Ca- 
nada, now the Duke of Argyll, Dr. 
Begin was selected as one of the first 
twenty fellows of the French Liter- 
ature Section of that body. He has 
proved a very useful member, despite 
his manifold engagements, as one of 
the heads of his Church and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. He 
has been the recipient of many hon- 
ours from universities and societies, 
and is a prominent member of the 
Academy of the Arcades of Rome. 

His principal writings are ‘‘ La Pri- 
mauté et I’Infaillibilité des Souverains 
Pontifes,” in 1873; ‘‘ La Sainte Ecri- 
ture et la Régle de la foi,” 1874, which 
enjoyed the honour of an English 
translation, which was published in 
London, England. In the same year 
he wrote ‘‘Eloge de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin,” a work of much value and 
beauty of phrase, and in the following 
year his ‘‘ Culte Catholique” appeared. 
His principal text-book was published 
while he was conducting the Normal 
School. It is still used, and bears the 
title of ‘‘ Aide-Mémoire or Chronologie 
de l’histoire du Canada.” The object 
of this work is indicated by its name, 
and it has run through several editions, 
with the prospect of many more to fol- 
low. The Archbishop is an eloquent 
and graceful speaker, and his sermons 
are characterized by simplicity and 
earnestness. 

George Stewart. 





THE GREATER TASK. 


Fok each stray traveller of time 
There lies beyond some land, 

Some dim and undiscovered path, 
Across the wilds of sand. 


And still there lies that greater task 
While life’s wheel rushes fast, 

’Mid all earth’s golden treasure fields 
To search his own out last. 


Inglis Morse. 





In the Secret Service 
By Robert BucKley 


EPISODE I.—OUTWITTING A DIPLOMATIC THIEF. 


I NEED not tell you how I came to 

know my friend Anthony Hallam, 
of the Secret Service, nor need I at 
present relate the remarkable circum- 
stances which led him to honour me 
with his confidence. That may come 
later, but for the present I will content 
myself with a personal description of 
him as he appeared last evening. I 
say advisedly ‘‘as he appeared last 
evening,” for goodness only knows 
what he is like at the present moment; 
the chances are that if I met him in 
the street I should not recognize him 
in the least. Well, then, last evening 
he appeared to be a tall, active, hum- 
orous, and refined gentlemanly man of 
fifty or thereabouts, whose prevailing 
passion was navy-cut tobacco smoked 
in a cherrywood pipe, and whose hob- 
by was practical gardening of the cab- 
bage and celery type. His conversa- 
tion for the most part related to this 
topic, with an undercurrent of sadness 
concerning the severity of the weather, 
and its probable effect on vegetation. 
In the easy-going man who lolled in 
my easiest chair, with his slippered 
feet on the fender, the casual looker-in 
would never have dreamed he saw one 
of the keenest spies in Europe; one 
acquainted with nearly every foreign 
capital; an extensive traveller in remote 
regions; an infallible judge of men’s 
motives, and one, moreover, deeply 
versed in the tortuous methods of dip- 
lomacy, and the repositary of secrets, 
which, if widely known, might change 
the map of Europe. Add to this that 
he is a phenomenal linguist, and that 
he has since 1874 occupied an import- 
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ant post in connection with the Secret 
Service Department instituted in that 
year, and you have at least an element- 
ary portrait of him, mental and physi- 
cal, as he appeared to me last evening. 
We had discussed his favourite topic 
for some time when cenversation turned 
on the war, and the extraordinary cun- 
ning of the Boer character. 

‘* And yet the Boers can be outwit- 
ted,” he said, smiling as though at 
some pleasant recollection; while he 
blew a long column of smoke towards 
the ceiling. 

‘*T should like to hear the story,” I 
said, ‘‘ that is, if it can be told with- 
out indiscretion.” 

‘* Well, since the war is now in pro- 
gress, there can be no objection to 
publicity in this particular instance. 
You are perhaps aware that for some 
time England had been overrun with 
Boer agents?” 

‘* Spies, I suppose ? ” 

‘Spies or agents, call them what 
you will. A very able and absolutely 
unscrupulous body, lavishly supplied 
with money, and sticking at nothing 
to discover the movements and inten- 
tions of the British Government.” 

‘I should have thought their task 
hopeless and impossible.” 

‘* Many things which seem impossi- 
ble at first sight are feasible enough 
when ably, resolutely, and systematic- 
ally undertaken with unlimited money 
behind the operations. However, I 
will relate one of my simple adven- 
tures, and leave you to form your own 
judgment. But first let me fill my pipe 
and take a long pull at the nectar.” 
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You would hardly believe it, but 
Hallam spends his evenings with a 
large cup of cold tea at his elbow. No 
intoxicants ever pass his lips except in 
special cases of emergency. 

Having indulged in his favourite 
luxury, he once more lay back in the 
chair, and commenced :— 

‘‘T] was trimming the hedge round 
my arbour when a breathless messen- 
ger disturbed me with a request that I 
would report myself at the Foreign 
Office without a moment’s delay. This 
was about mid-day in the first week of 
August, 1899, when, as you will remem- 
ber, we were getting into a tangle with 
Kruger. A cab was in waiting, and I 
accompanied the messenger to the 
railway station, and thence to town, 
where I was at once shown into the 
presence of—shall we say—the Min- 
ister ?” 


{ signified assent. Hallam has an 


aversion to mentioning names, when 
Great Personages are concerned. 
‘*The Minister was evidently in a 
state of considerable agitation, and I 
divined that the matter was serious. 


After the usual courtesies he said: 

‘** A document of the first import- 
ance has been stolen from the Foreign 
Office. We need not go into the par- 
ticulars surrounding its disappearance, 
since there can be little doubt as to its 
destinationand its present whereabouts. 
Like all other Englishmen you are 
aware of the Transvaal complication ? 
Quite so. You are also aware that a 
certain Legation not only favours the 
Boer cause, but that there is grave 
reason to believe that secret communi- 
cations between that Legation and the 
Transvaal take place, and that certain 
attachés use their best endeavours to 
worm out any information as to our 
opinions and probable future action, 
with the object.of transmitting it to 
the Transvaal Government, the Lega- 
tion in question thus practically utiliz- 
ing its footing of friendship to assist 
our enemies against us ?’ 

‘©T was well aware of all this, and 
also of the difficulty experienced in 
dealing with the matter, the treachery 
being almost impossible of proof, while 


at the same time practically beyond 
doubt. 

‘* ‘Now,’ continued the Minister, ‘as 
the result of the gravest deliberations, a 
document of highly confidential char- 
acter has been drafted and turned into 
cipher for transmission to—an import- 
ant functionary—and that document 
with the despatch-box which contained 
it has disappeared. The details are 
not unusual ; atrusted and well-tried 
subordinate, a moment’s distraction, 
and—the loss, which, I may say, in- 
volves to us disadvantages of the 
gravest character. Now, the problem 
is to recover the document without in 
any way hinting the connivance or 
complicity of the Legation to which I 
have made reference. Any open scan- 
dal would be liable to bring about the 
most deplorable results.’ 

‘** But,” said I, ‘‘if they have pos- 
sessed themselves of the contents of 
the document r 

‘**Ttis in cipher, and there, of course, 
is our only hope. You remember 
Hendricks ?’ 

‘*] remembered Hendricks very 
well. Once a highly trusted subordi- 
nate, he had been dismissed on my 
suggestion just six months before. 
Though born in England he was of 
Dutch extraction, and certain political 
movements in the Transvaal had coin- 
cided so miraculously with information 
he might have transmitted through 
Boer agents in London that only one 
reasonable inference could be drawn. 
Yes, I remembered Hendricks.”’ 

***Tt has occurred to me,’ said the 
Minister, ‘ that Hendricks might have 
mastered the cipher now in use. In- 
deed I am confident of it. Slight cir- 
cumstances, hardly noticed at the time, 
but now recalled to mind, have con- 
vinced me. Of course, I am aware 
that with time and perseverance any 
cipher can be solved, but our secret 
antagonists have perhaps a shorter 
way than that of scientific investiga- 
tion.’ 

‘*Here I rose from my seat. I saw 
it all. Fortunately, I had kept my eye 
on Hendricks, who was living at The 
Hague, of all places in the world! I 
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need hardly say that I had correspond- 
ents there, as well as in every other 
European capital. The thing was 
simple as the alphabet ; the discharged 
official, his Dutch extraction, his re- 
tirement to The Hague, and last but 
not least, his intimate connection with 
a certain personage of the Legation in 
question whom we will call Broecker, 
and who was doubtless the instigator 
of the theft. Clearly, the best chance 
was to watch Broecker and without a 
moment’s loss of time. 

‘**When did the document disap- 
pear’? I asked. 

‘** This morning at nine.’ 

‘*[ made as though to request leave 
to retire ; the Minister said : 

*** You clearly understand; no scan- 
dal; no force; nothing that will put 
us in the wrong, and yet—we must 
have the document before its contents 
are known.’ 

‘‘T bowed, and retired. In less 
than an hour I had not only set a spe- 
cial watch on Herr Broecker, but also 
had ascertained that he was leaving 
England that evening. Bah! the 
thing was child’s play—so far. But 
we have not yet recovered the docu- 
ment. 

‘*You would have been amused if 
you had recognized me at the Liver- 
pool Street station at seven o’clock 
that evening. My handbag bore a 
neat label, which read thus :— 


Rev. CORBETT JONES, 


Passenger to 


HARWICH. 


‘*] flatter myself that I was perfect- 
ly ‘ got up,’ and also that I looked the 
part to perfection. My card, a writ- 
ten one such as the county clergy 
sometimes use, gave, in addition to my 
name, the interesting information that 
I was vicar of ‘ Bryn-y-bia, Carnarvon- 
shire.’ I was accompanied by my 
daughter Lucy. Ha! Ha! You 
smile.” 

I always smiled when ‘‘ Lucy ” came 
on the scene. A young fellow named 


Henry Morland, with a perfect genius 
for women’s parts, represented the 
charming daughter of the Rev. Cor- 
bett Jones, or indeed, of anyone else 
for whom Hallam chose to pass for the 
time being. Besides his remarkably 
feminine appearance, Morland was the 
possessor of a singularly bright intel- 
ligence, and was prompt and resolute 
in action. I had often met with 
‘* Lucy,” and had noted with interest 
his implicit confidence in Hallam, of 
whom he always spoke as ‘‘the 
Pater.” 

‘* Well,” continued Hallam, ‘‘ I had 
sent on Upton by the 5.30 with certain 
instructions which might or might not 
enable us to pull off a victory. You 
must clearly understand that to my 
mind the whole difficulty lay in the ne- 
cessity of working the thing privately, 
and getting back the stolen papers 
without giving producible evidence on 
which to base a complaint.” 

‘*There was also the risk that 
you might give the offence and yet 
not secure the document?” I sug- 
gested. 

‘*Precisely. It was a ticklish busi- 
ness, difficult on account of its deli- 
cacy. Puta finger on Broecker, who 
was, of course, above suspicion (the 
biggest rogues are always above sus- 
picion, and the fact enables them to 
make better hauls), and his Legation 
would be insulted ; his country would 
be outraged ; and there would be a 
regular flare-up. 

‘“*To return. I sent Upton on to 
Colchester with instructions to walk to 
a point well known to him, where a 
long, straight stretch of railway near 
Ardleigh would enable him with a 
field-glass to watch the Continental 
express for two or three miles at least. 
The signals were soon arranged. 
Newspapers were to be flown from the 
carriage windows, and, in short, de- 
tails which excluded any possibility of 
misunderstanding were agreed upon. 
What I like in Upton is this: you 
never have to repeat ‘an instruction. 
On the contrary, he divines what you 
are going to say before you can get it 
out. 
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‘* My plans were based on the idea 
that Broecker had the document, and 
that he would hurry over to Holland to 
submit its cipher to Hendricks, who 
might await him at the Hook. I knew 
that once Broecker touched Dutch 
soil my task would be doubly difficult, 
and might easily become insuperable. 
The problem, therefore, was how to 
secure the paper before left it Eng- 
land, or, failing that, to effect its cap- 
ture on the boat, the last being almost 
out of the question by reason of the 
inaccessibility of a private cabin. Yes, 
it must be done on English ground, 
and the railway journey commended it- 
self, as affording the best chance. As 
you know, the Great Eastern Boat 
Trains run the whole eighty miles 
between London and Parkeston Quay, 
a few miles beyond Harwich, without 
stopping, and you will understand 
that though I had sent Upton on to 
Colchester, about fifty miles, with a 
fixed and definite plan, there was the 
chance that Broecker might be going 
in some Other direction, and you can 
imagine my delight when, after hours 
of patient waiting, I was informed 
that he had started for Liverpool 
Street. We were there on his heels, 
and after two words and two half- 
crowns the guard of the express was 
my own. One has to provide for un- 
foreseen contingencies and the guard is 
always worth considering. 

‘*The excellent Broecker entered a 
first-class carriage, and soon after I 
and my daughter, ‘Lucy,’ with a 
small handbag and a lavish allowance 
of newspapers and other literature 
(our luggage, of course, being in the 
van) took our seats in the same com- 
partment. You should have seen my 
smug and well-shaven visage! I was 
the ideal man for a ‘curé of souls.’” 
And Hallam laughed heartily at the 
recollection. 

And truly his power of facial ex- 
pression is such that, without the least 
distortion, he can _ instantaneously 
change his appearance, so as to be 
quite unrecognizable, even by his in- 
timate friends. 

‘‘ Away. we went, ‘Lucy’ neatly 


dressed, as beseemed the daughter of 
a poor parson, and keeping on her veil 
while intently reading the Zzmes. We 
three; no others—unless you count a 
handbag, which to me was more inter- 
esting than any possible society. It 
was Broecker’s, and, mark you, I was 
expecting it. The fact that he kept it 
on the arm-rest of his seat and leaned 
his elbow on it was eminently grati- 
fying. ° 

‘*In that bag was the Document ; I 
could have staked my life upon it. But 
how to get it from atrusted and re- 
spected Attaché of the Legation of a 
Power with which we were on the most 
friendly terms? Anyone who knows 
the touchiness of such officials will see 
the extreme delicacy of the situation. 
I had the Minister to consider, and his 
imperative order that no offence should 
be given or even suspected. Yet as I 
sat there, I felt that to knock the ras- 
cal on the head would have been to me 
a source of unmeasured delight. Such 
is the effect of patriotism. The con- 
founded thief! For though he had the 
rank of a gentleman, Broecker was 
really nothing better; and when I 
thought of the injury he was trying to 
do my country, and of the diabolical 
cunning with which he had carried out 
his plans, I felt a strong and most un- 
professional inclination to land him 
one between the eyes, and settle the 
matter off-hand. Yet, after all, I had 
a sort of respect for him as a man of 
ability, and one likely to be heard of in 
future, for to all appearance he was 
much under forty, though rendering 
such valuable services to England’s 
enemies, services which might possibly 
be splendidly rewarded if the Kruger 
Government became paramount, and 
the British Lion were compelled to turn 
tail in South Africa. 

‘*He showed no disposition to talk, 
nor did he seem likely to relax the 
pressure of his elbow on the bag. A 
very superior sort of individual, to all 
appearance, and one whose general as- 
pect would be likely to prepossess the 
ordinary observer in his favour. I 
put on a pair of spectacles and read 
for the first half-hour, taking care not 
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to let my glance fall on Broecker’s 
bag, and keeping my own on the seat 
befween me and ‘Lucy,’ where he 
could read the label with ease. Now 
and then I went over to ‘ Lucy,’ 
and once produced from my bag 
a bottle of medicine and a glass, 
for you will regret to learn that my 
beloved daughter was something of 
an invalid!” 

Here we laughed once more, and 
Hallam took a few sips of his ‘‘ nec- 
tar.” 

‘*Nerves, my dear fellow, nothing 
but nerves; yet merves, you know, 
sometimes lead to the most distressing 
consequences. It was quite clear that 
my daughter was excessively nervous, 
perhaps a little hysterical, and, there- 
fore, as any well-informed person 
will tell you, liable to uncontrollable 
impulses. We had not gone ten miles 
when ‘ Lucy’ fluttered half a Standard 
out of the window, the object being, 
of course, to accustom our friend to 
the eccentricity, so that it might pass 
unsuspected when flown later for the 
benefit of Upton, who about this time 
was on the guz vive, fifty miles in 
front of us. 

‘* Having so far sat nearly opposite 
our friend apparently without noticing 
him, I now, after many attempts to 
write in a pocket-book with a point- 
less pencil, addressed Herr Broecker 
(to whom, in any character, I was a 
stranger, while I had the advantage of 
having known him and many of his 
tricks for something over five years— 
in fact, since the new state of things 
induced by the Raid)—I now requested 
the loan of a pen-knife, which was con- 
ceded, and coversation of a light and 
topical order at onae ensued. I was 
anxious to learn all I could about fish- 
ing in the rivers Stour and Colne, and 
took a deep interest in the Colchester 
oyster beds. My esteemed friend had 
little or no information on these sub- 
jects, but he did his best, speaking 
with the slight accent of the Dutch, 
the least perceptible of all the foreign 
accents. Suddenly ‘Lucy’ gave a 
series of shrieks, which caused a pain- 
ful interruption. We were nearing 


Colchester, and the dear child doubt- 
less impatient of confinement, was 
seized with one of her distressing at- 
tacks; so painful to an affectionate 
father !” 

Hallam is an excellent laugher, and 
I must say that 1 am in favour of trust- 
ing a man whose laugh is hearty and 
contagious. 

‘* She soon came round, and looked 
apologetically towards Broecker, as 
though thoroughly ashamed of her 
outbreak. We rushed through Col- 
chester Station, and the willows on 
the banks of the Colne marking the 
situation at which we had arrived told 
me it was nowornever. ‘Lucy’ once 
more let down the window and prepar- 
ed the signal newspapers ; I, turning 
towards the opposite window with an 
expression of great distress, attracted 
Broecker’s attention in the same direc- 
tion, while I expressed my profound 
regret that my dear daughter’s illness 
had caused him inconvenience. As I 
uttered the words I turned partially 
round towards ‘ Lucy,’ who was busily 
engaged in throwing her magazines 
out of the window in the most unac- 
countable way. With a gesture of 
despair I indicated this ridiculous con- 
duct to Broecker, who in order to catch 
my words, had to lean forward, half- 
turning his back on ‘Lucy,’ whose 
moment was at hand. 

‘** Uncontrollable impulses of hys- 
teria,’ I said, bending forward to make 
my low tones heard through the roar 
of the rushing train. Broecker leaned 
further towards me; his weight was 
no longer on the hand-bag. ‘ Her 
poor mother,’ I continued, ‘was very 
much—Ha PEE 

‘*Lucy had snatched the bag and 
thrown it through the window ! Broec- 
ker sprang to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of rage, and even raised his hand 
to strike my poor afflicted child! I 
intervened, holding him back, while 
‘Lucy,’ seemingly unconscious, poor 
girl, of the deplorable incorrectness of 
her conduct, was flying another news- 
paper through the window, a Tele- 
graph which she let go in order that 
Upton, who after the first flutter would 
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be able to fix the compartment, might 
know that the coup had really come 
off, even though he might miss the 
package. An open newspaper flying 
about isa very conspicuous object, and 
the fact of the one being dropped being 
a Telegraph was to assure him that 
the bag would be found somewhere on 
the line, and that search would be re- 
warded. However, Upton had no dif- 
ficulty of the kind ; there was a good 
light, and the bag dropped within 
twenty yards of him, ‘Lucy’ having 
seen him distinctly a few seconds be- 
fore the final stroke. 

‘‘It would be impossible to describe 
the conduct of Broecker, who quite lost 
his head. Notwithstanding my re- 
grets, and assurances that by wiring to 
Colchester from Harwich he would re- 
cover the bag with ease, and that in 
the improbable event of its being lost 
he might look to the Rev. Corbett 
Jones, of Bryn-y-bia, Carnarvonshire, 
for adequate compensation, he would 
not be comforted. I was almost of- 
fended when he refused with an oath 
(in Dutch) my private card, offered as 
a security, and, worst of all manifest- 
ed an entire lack of sympathy, with my 
poor, dear ‘ Lucy’s’ hysteria. But, as 
a clegyman, you understand, I bore all 
with exemplary meekness, and carried 
forgiveness so far as to accompany him 
to the telegraph office at Harwich, 
whence he wired not only to Colchester 
railway station but also to the police 
station, offering a hundred pounds re- 
ward if anyone were arrested having 
in their possession such a bag as he de- 
scribed. 

‘« But all this had been foreseen, and 
Upton, carrying out all his instruc- 
tions, had taken train from Manning- 
tree Junction to Ipswich, and thence 
to London, where he had the distin- 
guished honour not only of handing 
the bag, with the lost document, to the 
Minister, but also its remaining con- 
tents, the value of which, from a poli- 
tical point of view, were considerable. 
I need not trouble you with further 
detail. Herr Broecker spent two days 
in Colchester without result, though 
he perhaps learned enough to open his 








eyes as to the true nature of ‘ Lucy’s’ 
‘hysteria’ and ‘uncontrollable impulse.’ 
However there was no evidence in ex- 
istence, nor was suspicion aroused be- 
fore the Welsh vicar and his afflicted 
daughter disappeared.” 

** Will you tell me what you meant 
when in the early part of the story you 
said you were expecting the hand- 
bag ?”’ I enquired. 

‘* Now you are touching on the in- 
ner mysteries of the Service,” laughed 
Hallam, gaily. ‘‘ But I may, perhaps, 
partially satisfy your natural curiosity. 
You will understand that we have 
thought it advisable to know all we 
can of the movements of the excellent 
Herr in question. Well, so it happens 
that he had a valet, a countryman 
of his own, whose sympathies were 
with ——” 

‘* British gold,” I ventured to put in. 

** And,” continued Hallam, ignoring 
the interruption, ‘‘ This patriotic valet 
was in almost hourly communication 
with our department, and he taught us 
a good deal, though on this occasion 
he knew nothing beyond the fact that 
the bag, which he described, had been 
kept all day in his master’s safe. Of 
course, the original despatch-box had 
been broken open and destroyed, and 
the papers were much too bulky to be 
carried in the pocket. The thing was 
easy enough, bar the difficulty of avoid- 
ing scandal. The obtaining of plans 
of the fortifications and armament of 
Pretoria was more difficult. But there 
—it’s eleven o’clock, and I must defer 
that story until to-morrow evening.” 

And Mr. Hallam, who lives next 
door, opened the French window, and 
stepping into my garden, passed 
through the little wicket that leads to 
his own domain. We gave up paying 
visits by the front door nearly seven 
years ago. And thereby hangs another 
tale. 


ab 
EPISODE II.—HOW THE PLANS OF 
PRETORIA WERE WON. 
I was drawing down the blinds with 


the object of lighting the gas and mak- 
ing all cosy, when Hallam tapped at 



















the French window which opens on 
my small but cherished lawn. He was 
attired in dressing-gown and slippers 
as usual, but his expression was notin 
keeping with this external appearance 
of easy comfort. The cause was soon 
made evident. He threw himself into 
the easiest chair with a discontented 
air, and began : 

‘‘Beastly climate; nothing can 
grow. Tried to do a bit of digging 
this morning. Ground frozen hard 
as iron.” 

‘*It’s the climate that makes us the 
men we are,” I suggested. 

He looked gloomily into the fire 
without replying. Hallam is always 
depressed when his gardening opera- 
tions are at a stand-still. I touched 
the bell, and my neat-handed Phyllis 
brought in a large jug of cold 
tea without sugar, but with plenty 
of cream. He brightened up, and 
reached his long cherrywood pipe 
from the corner where it hangs in 
readiness for him along with a bundle 
of willow ‘‘spills” such as his father 
and grandfather used to light their 
pipes in some basket-making district 
where his childhood was spent. 

He says that the smell of the wood 
recalls his happiest days, and that he 
loves to surround himself with the 
fragrance of his innocent youth. When 
he had growled a little more at the 
frost and fog, I asked him why we so 
easily took Pretoria, and why the five 
or six forts did not fulfil their object 
and keep out the British forever. He 
waved his pipe impatiently : 

‘* My dear boy,” he said, ‘‘ the Boers 
have been immensely over-rated. First 
we under-rated them; then we went to 
the opposite extreme.” 

‘* But Pretoria is strong?” I sug- 
gested. 

‘* As strong as they could make it. 
Luckily, we knew exactly what we had 
to meet.” 

** And I think you know who procur- 
ed the information ?” 

‘© Well,” chuckled Hallam, ‘‘ I am 
not altogether ignorant concerning the 
matter.”” Here he puffed more rapidly, 
and took a pull at the ‘‘nectar,” an 
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excellent sign, and one that betokened 
a disposition for narration. 

I maintained a discreet silence. A 
single word might have ruined the situ- 
ation. My patience was rewarded. 
After half-a-minute’s luxurious puffing, 
he continued : 

‘* From information received, as the 
policemen say, I thought well to call 
at the private residence of a distin- 
guished Minister, at a certain critical 
period two or three years after the 
Jameson Raid, which so offended dear 
Uncle Kruger. 

‘* From the fact that I was to call at 
the Minister’s house instead of his offi- 
cial residence, I inferred that the busi- 
ness was even more confidential than 
usual, and that the Government was to 
be regarded as wholly disconnected 
therewith. The Minister received me 
in a snug little study, and, motioning 
me to a chair, offered a cigar, at the 
same time lighting one himself, and 
thus afforded a further hint that the 
matter in hand was to be considered 
unofficial, and that any conversation 
which might ensue would be of the 
the most casual character. I under- 
stood the preliminaries, and waited 
patiently for the key of the situation. 
After a number of inquiries as to the 
state of my shrubs and plants, and a 
few hints as to the cultivation of or- 
chids, the Minister ventured to think 
that I looked paler than usual, and 
hoped that the trying nature of my 
occupation was not undermining my 
health. 

‘*] said I had never felt better. He 
flicked a little ash from his waistcoat, 
and asked whether any of my family 
had died of consumption, and whether 
I was sure I had not a slight cough, 
which it would be wise to tackle in 
time ?” 

There was as much twinkle in 
his eye as beseems a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, and I thought it well to humour 
him. I admitted that there were times 


when I had a disposition to emit a 
slight cough—ahem, upon which he 
suddenly rose and looked at a large 
map of South Africa. But I knew that 
for the moment his sense of humour 
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was uppermost, and that it would 
never do to smile broadly at the remark 
of a subordinate. 

‘* A hollow cough ?”’ he suggested. 

‘*T said that hollowness was its prin- 
cipal feature; after which there was a 
short interval of silence, while he af- 
fected to examine the map more closely 
than before. 

‘‘ Reseating himself, he replied : 
‘Exactly; that is what I feared. Now, 
what I propose is this. You needa 
rest, a long holiday ; your lungs may 
or may not be slightly affected, but 
in any case the climate of South Africa 
and the sea voyage have been known 
to effect cures almost miraculous. 
Nothing like taking these things in 
time.’”’ 

‘I expressed myself as deeply grate- 
ful for so much solicitude; he replied 
that able and loyal men were prized. 
I bowed and waited for more. 

‘«*T think you might be spared for 
six months,’ he continued, ‘and that 
it would be well to take immediate 
steps to instruct your deputy as to his 
functions.’ Here he held out his hand 
in a most cordial way. I took it, and 
once more thanking him for his 
thoughtful kindness, turned to leave 
the room. With his hand on the bell, 
and before saying ‘ Good-bye,’ he add- 
ed, between two whiffs, a few casual 
words, the import of which was in- 
stantly grasped. Like the postcript of 
a lady’s letter, the gist of the whole 
matter was there: He said :— 

‘©*You may provide yourself with 
letters of introduction, and perhaps a 
companion would be advisable. Of 
course you will visit Pretoria. The 
scenery, I believe, is very lovely there- 
abouts. The fortifications, too, are— 
ahem, interesting to military men, or, 
rather, would be, were they not so 
jealously guarded. Our military ad- 
visers affirm that the details of the 
forts, their plans, and their armaments 
are absolutely unknown. Any one who 
could furnish the information would 
render a valuable service to the State.’ 
Here he touched the bell, and again 
wishing me ‘ Good-bye,’ turned to the 
map, while James showed me out. In 


less than forty-eight hours I was on the 
deep blue sea.” 

‘*In what character ?” I asked. 

‘*I was the agent of a Birmingham 
manufacturer of sporting rifles, and, 
mind you, the character was genuine. 
I actually had the agency and meant to 
work it. If there is one thing more 
than another that my brother Boer 
loves, it is a first-rate shooting-iron. 
You see my drift?” 

‘*] suppose that as the agent of a 
gun-maker’s firm you would have easy 
access to influential Boers ?” 

‘* Precisely. But you will regret to 
learn that I was distinctly unpatriotic ; 
was, in fact, a regular pro-Boer and a 
Little Englander !”’ 

‘* How very deplorable !”’ 

‘*T acted the part from the first hour 
I stepped on board. You remember the 
actor, who, in order to play Othello, 
blacked himself all over? Well, I work 
on that principle; it pays to be 
thorough. 

‘‘There were, of course, many Dutch- 
men on board. With them I gradually 
became intimate, and before we reach- 
ed the Cape they had given me several 
letters of introduction. At Cape Town 
I was so obnoxious to the British that 
the leading dealers declined to look at 
my samples, and when I began to write 
political letters to the pro-Boer papers, 
boldly signed with my full name of 
Richard Jephcott Butler, the whole 
Africander Bund sympathized with me 
as a really enlightened Englishman, 
and a distinct honour to the commercial 
interest of my native land.” 

Here Hallam stopped to laugh and 
to pour out another cup of his temper- 
ance drink. The situation was comical 
enough, no doubt, but what struck me 
most forcibly was the fact of his com- 
mencing the campaign at Cape Town, 
hundreds of miles away from Pretoria, 
and the wonderful depth of the strategy 
which, by means of the newspapers, 
made his name familiar, not only at Pre- 
toria, but throughout the whole of South 
Africa. 

‘*In due course I went on to Johannes- 
burg, where I had prepared the second 
act of the comedy. Here, in the heat 
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of a discussion, I struck and technic- 
ally assaulted an Englishman, who, in 
the smoke-room of the principal hotel 
of that famous city had, in the heat of 
argument, called me a traitor to Eng- 
land. The person who was thus made 
a victim of my indiscretion was none 
other than Upton, who, sailing in an- 
other vessel, had landed at Durban, 
and had met me at Johannesburg by 
appointment. Splendid fellow, Upton! 
He was a traveller—like me—Ha! 
Ha! but—in agricultural implements.” 

‘* And Upton, I suppose, helped to 
further advertise your pro-Boer pro- 
clivities ?” 

‘* Exactly. A couple of Zarps (that’s 
what they call the Dutch policemen) 
were called in, and I was thrown (for 
the moment) into durance vile. But my 
excellent character as a truly enlight- 
ened Englishman was known, and the 
good Boers were not too rigorous. 
You should have seen me before the 
Beak next morning, with Upton as 
prosecutor. Bless me, how happy we 
were ! 

‘*T was let off with a light fine and 
a caution, and the whole thing was 
boomed in every Dutch newspaper. 
But when the hotel proprietor told me 
to clear out and go to my Boer brethren 
for lodgings and attention, you may 
guess what a hero I became. I flatter 
myself that the story of my persecu- 
tion, done into choice Dutch, and read 
by every Boer who took in a paper, 
was heart-rending. Where was the 
liberty of free speech ? That was what 
I wanted to know. 

‘*1T reached Pretoria at last, and pre- 
pared for the final act. Now camethe 
pinch. Up to this there had been some 
excellent fooling, and I had thorough- 
ly enjoyed the game. But all so far 
was mere preliminary, and beyond the 
important circumstance that my char- 
acter as a Boer sympathizer was above 
suspicion, and that the persecution of 
my own countrymen was undeniable, 
nothing had been accomplished. The 
fortifications and their armament were 
unknown quantities.” 

Here I asked how he contrived to 
comunicate with Upton. 
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‘“We had no communication at 
Johannesburg, save and except the 
row at the hotel, and the questions I 
put to him in the Police Court, ques- 
tions which only showed my bitterness 
and want of patriotism. After that 
Upton in his character of traveller dis- 
appeared, and, reaching Pretoria as an 
Outlander in a state of apparent desti- 
tution, was engaged by me at a small 
wage to carry my samples about. And 
let me tell you that the things he saw 
and heard in that capacity were re- 
markable, and, if known to the world, 
would of themselves suffice to remove 
any scruples as to the complete justice 
of the war. 

‘Well, I called on the principal 
residents, and, thanks to my well- 
known character, was even accorded 
an interview with Uncle Kruger. I 
booked a number of orders for expen- 
sive sporting rifles, and regularly com- 
pared notes with Upton, who lodged 
and spent his leisure among the poorer 
classes, while I moved among the aris- 
tocracy. But after a whole week we 
were not an inch nearer our mark. Of 
course, I never mentioned the forts, 
nor did I favour conversation that 
turned in that direction, for it was 
above all things necessary to avoid the 
slightest suspicion. And let me tell 
you that the Transvaal Boer is one of 
the most suspicious mortals on the face 
of the globe, and one of the cutest. 


“But,” said I, ‘‘how about his 
farmer-like innocence, his rural sim- 
plicity ?” 


Hallam’s expression became one of 
disgust. 

‘* That’s the opinion of those who 
don’t know him,” he said, ‘‘ and it is 
therefore of no value. There is an 
Italian saying that it takes three 
Frenchmen to cheat a Jew, three Jews 
to cheat a Greek, and three Greeks to 
cheat a Swiss, who, like the Transvaal 
farmer-man, is sometimes cited as a 
simple rural party. Accepting this 
arithmetic as correct, I should think it 
would take about nine Swiss to cheat 
a Boer, and even then he’d get level on 
the next transaction. 

‘*Upton roamed about when I did 
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not require his services, chumming 
with natives and prowling round the 
forts in order to pick up what informa- 
tion he could. But it seemed that 
every fresh bit of knowledge added to 
our scanty store only tended to con- 
firm the impossibility of ever obtaining 
entrance, much less of getting time to 
make neat ground-plans of the works, 
and totick off the various sorts and sizes 
of the cannon arranged there for the 
special benefit of Mr. John Bull and 
his friends, should they ever be indis- 
creet enough to come that way. Luck- 
ily it sometimes happens that chance 
brings about opportunities one never 
could have reckoned on, or some un- 
foreseen circumstance gives rise to an 
entirely new idea. And so it was in 
this case. 

‘You will understand that it was 
tacitly understood that I should have 
no communication, either open or sec- 
ret, with British officials at Pretoria. 
No suggestions, therefore, were to be 
expected from that quarter, which, in 
the event of my mission being detect- 


ed, was to remain, not only with 


clean hands, 
suspicion. 

‘*Matters were in this condition 
when one day a private of the Trans- 
vaal artillery called on me with the re- 
quest that I would submit my samples 
and prices to Major Lemmer, a Ger- 
man officer deep in the confidence of 
the Kruger Government. I, of course, 
complied, and with this visit occurred 
the idea which, with the assistance of 
Upton, I was enabled to develop into 
a brilliant and complete success. 

‘* Lemmer was a military enthusiast, 
a regular soldier student, without a 
thought beyond his profession, save 
one. That one I need hardly say, re- 
ferred to a lady. The Major was 
rather past middle age, and a bachelor. 
He had lived in the Transvaal for some 
years, and had recently shown an in- 
clination to take unto himself a wife 
in the person of the only daughter of a 
very wealthy Boer. She, nothing loth, 
had accepted his suit, and was about to 
marry him. 

‘*But what struck my imagination 


but altogether above 


with such force as to knock luminous 
sparks out of it was the highly-im- 
portant circumstance that Lemmer had 
supervised the construction of the Pre- 
toria forts. There was a concrete fact. 
Whether he had or had not been main- 
ly responsible for the original plans 
and the specifications of armament was 
not distinctly ascertainable. But there 
was no question as to his supervision, 
and as the new idea flashed across my 
mind, I felt disposed to cry ‘‘Eureka,” 
and to shake hands with him as my 
benefactor. 

‘* What this idea was you shall hear 
bye-and-bye. Meanwhile, there he sat, 
handling the guns, and making inquir- 
ies in broken English, for although, as 
you know, I speak German as my nat- 
ive tongue, it would never have done 
to be too clever. Nobody expects an 
English commercial to speak anything 
but English, and to have talked to 
Lemmer in his own tongue would of 
itself have been suspicious. Besides, 
I had the advantage of understanding 
the private remarks he made to his sec- 
retary, another German, and though he 
said nothing of value, yet his words 
tended to illustrate the character of the 
man, and there was no knowing what 
he might let slip. 

‘We did no business, and it may 
be of interest to you to learn that the 
excellent Major’s observations to his 
secretary led me to the conclusion that 
he only wished to see my goods and 
get my prices that he might report 
what he could to some German consul 
for the instruction of the Fatherland. 
The mean rascal! ButI reckoned him 
up, weighed him to an ounce; took 
counsel with Upton, who prosecuted his 
researches elsewhere, and at last form- 
ulated a plan of campaign. Hurrah! 
for the clever Major Lemmer, who in- 
terviewed the raw English traveller for 
his own purposes. Hurrah! for the 
Fatherland and its soldier-students. 
Three cheers for his lady-love, and one 
cheer more ! 

‘*You smile at my enthusiasm, but 
let me tell you that the enthusiasts 
bowl the world along. I have the 
greatest respect for enthusiasts as the 
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possessors of excellent hearts. Their 
weakness lies in the direction of—in- 
discretion. Let me sum up the results 
of the next two days. 

‘* First, Lemmer was known. A man 
of great ability, but one-sided. All his 
talent and time had been given to the 
study of the military art, and, as was 
obvious from the work with which he 
had been entrusted, more especially to 
the art of permanent fortification. The 
construction and armament of the Pre- 
toria forts was, in all probability, his 
masterwork, the most important of 
his life, past, present, or future. He 
was about to marry, and it was said 
would return to Germany soon after 
the joyful event. Taking into con- 
sideration his character and the circum- 
stances would it not be reasonable to 
believe that full plans and descriptions 
of the forts were in his possession ? 

‘‘There you have the first thought 
as it flashed on me while the Major 
peered down the rifle-barrels or snap- 
ped the trigger-mechanism. Working 
on this idea Upton brought invaluable 
information as follows :— 

‘“‘In a week’s time the quarterly 
Nachtmaal of Riversdorp was to take 
place. This is the Boer sacrament, 
and at such times the whole country- 
side sends its population for the three 
days. Itis atime of feasting, a time 
of courting, of making matrimonial 
arrangements, and so on. The lady 
of Lemmer’s choice would be there 
with her family, and Lemmer, it might 
be wagered, would not be far off. In 
fact, on the two similar functions which 
had taken place since his engagement, 
he had absented himself from his be- 
loved office on the first occasion for 
four days, on the second for a week. 
His absence from home might there- 
fore be confidently anticipated. 

‘*T had a week in which to think it 
all out. In halfthat time my plan was 
perfected, and I ran down to Johan- 
nesburg to purchase a few little 
knick-knacks which might be useful in 
the hour of need. Upton was a host, 
a whole army of scouts, and when he 
told me that Lemmer’s house during 
his amatory excursion was left in 
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charge of a dog and an old house- 
keeper I could have yelled with de- 
light. But it wasn’t so good as it 
seemed. 

‘* The dog was a huge German boar- 
hound with an evil reputation. It was 
said he had eaten a-Kaffir or two, and 
that he was about the size of a Shet- 
land pony. He barked but seldom, 
but when he did open his mouth his 
roar was something tremendous, and 
could be heard for two miles against 
the wind. Um—that dog rather cross- 
ed my little arrangements ! You can’t 
square dogs—as a rule. Men, being 
more intelligent, are more easily man- 
aged. 

‘*It appeared that the dog was 
chained in a courtyard in front of the 
principal entrance, which was reached 
through a garden. But his chain was 
so lengthened in the evening that he 
could range across the whole front of 
the house, and past the window of that 
office in whose safe I felt sure my 
enthusiast had a copy of his darling 
plans. 

‘* Yet difficulties exist only that they 
may be conquered, and after all the 
dog was a mere detail. It was, how- 
ever, quite clear that even if it were 
practicable to take away his valuable 
life, suspicion would be aroused, and 
besides, any attempt to destroy the 
beast would have perceptibly added to 
the risk of detection. 

‘* My first discovery was ominous. 
The brute was wonderfully silent. That 
meant that whenever he barked every- 
body knew there was good reason for it. 
I took some late walks past Lemmer’s 
house without hearing a sound from 
him. But when I tossed a small stone 
into the garden near his kennel, he 
kicked up a row that resembled a small 
thunderstorm and disturbed the entire 
neighbourhood. That gave me another 
idea, as you shall hear. 

‘* When Lemmer left for the Nacht- 
maal festivities, I took occasion to pass 
his house as often as possible, always 
after dark, and never without slyly 
jerking a stone into the garden. This 
was accomplished without the smallest 
“suspicion attaching to me. For was I 
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not an enlightened Englishman and 
almost as good as atrue-born Boer ? 
The Zarps on duty in the neighborhood 
looked upon me with the most favour- 
able eyes, and even the lowly Upton, 
my hardworking porter, had the ad- 
vantage of a reflection of my popu- 
larity. 

‘On the second night of Lemmer’s 
absence I ventured to call the attention 
of one of these Boer policemen to the 
tremendous outcries of the Major’s dog, 
and hoped that the neighbours were not 
kept awake. He said that the brute 
fretted on account of his master’s ab- 
sence, and that dwellers in the vicinity 
had alreadycomplained. Nothing could 
be done in the matter, he thought, and 
after all the Major would be at home 
in a few days, after which the animal 
would resume his normal peace of mind, 
and once more settle down into happy 
contentment. 

‘* So far all was ready, and the third 
night was to bring off the grand coup. 
I had decided to enter the house at the 
back, where the building was flanked by 
a public road, and where a solitary 
window gave light to a sort of corri- 
dor on the ground floor. The front, in 
the garden, was quite impracticable 
on account of the boarhound, whose 
name by the way, was Bismarck, noth- 
ing less! 

‘‘What a flutter I felt to be sure, 
when on the great evening, having set 
the dog barking furiously, I, on one 
side of Lemmer’s house, engaged the 
attention of the policeman on the beat, 
while Upton got the window open on 
the other! That good old Zarp and I 
were fast friends, and together spoke 
much of the unreasonableness of the 
British demands, and the wonderful 
talent and diplomatic ability of Uncle 
Kruger. His name, I found, was Piet 
Heerde, and he was sorry to know that 
insomnia was my bane, and that my only 
chance of sleeping was after a sharp 
walk at midnight. This, of course, 
was one of my little details. I pride 
myself on these small but indispens- 
able particulars. 

‘When Piet and I parted I saunter- 
ed on, smoking my cigar to the corner 


behind the house, where I turned down 
the road just as I had done every night 
for a week. All went merry as a mar- 
riage bell. The fastening was undone, 
and in a jiffy Upton was through. I 
waited outside, and though I live to be 
a hundred never shall I forget that con- 
founded Bismarck. No, never, while 
memory holds her seat can that uproar 
be forgotten. If I had not prepared 
the neighbourhood for it— ! 

‘* As things were, the row passed un- 
noticed, and Upton, having ascertained 
and securely fastened the bedroom door 
of Lemmer’s housekeeper, came back 
to the window, (which was about five 
feet from the ground) to tell me that 
all was ready. Pretoria, as you are 
aware, is quite a country town, some- 
thing like Leamington or Cheltenham, 
and Lemmer’s house stood in the 
suburbs with no other dwellings im- 
mediately behind it, though there were 
plenty in front, where our friend Bis- 
mark was enjoying himself. I was 
soon inside, and the lock of the office 
door shortly yielded to the soft seduc- 
tions of Upton, who in this direction 
supplies one of my deficiencies. I never 
was strong in mechanism, while Up- 
ton could never master languages. We 
supplement each other. 

‘*A sharp look round with the dark 
lantern discovered nothing of import- 
ance, and we turned as one to the office 
safe. Will you believe that this wretch- 
ed thing, a small affair made in Ger- 
many, succumbed to Upton’s blandish- 
ments in less than ten minutes? open- 
ed by a trumper wedge, an implement 
thought to be obsolete for such pur- 
poses. As Upton afterwards remark- 
ed, such a safe was enough to disgust 
any cultured burgler, and no respect- 
able house-breaker would have touch- 
ed it with a pair of tongs. It was 
probably an old thing, imported forty 
years ago. How we examined its in- 
terior! But, there were no plans in- 
side, no, nor anything like plans. 
Books, ledgers, even money, none ot 
which were worth a second look. Up- 
ton stared blankly at me. I stared 
blankly at Upton. Outside, the hound 
was quiet ; the futility of his exertions 
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had perhaps become apparent to his 
canine intellect. 

‘* We were staggered. What next ? 
Which way to turn; where to look? 
‘ His bedroom,’ I whispered. We left 
the office-as though walking on eggs ; 
the bedroom was found. Ha! this 
great military chest ! 

‘* Upton took out his skeleton keys 
and other interesting appurtenances, 
and soon the private letters of Herr 
Lemmer came into view neatly label- 
led. Discarding these, we searched 
through uniforms and underlinen with- 
out avail, measuring outside and in- 
side fora false bottom. Not a vestige 
of a plan nor anything like one. We 
commenced a minute examination of 
the room, and in an hour’s time could 
have taken oath that it had no secrets 
from us. We pervaded the house, 
and Upton expressed his opinion that 
the plans were in one of the forts, and 
that we had better get on another 
‘lay’ without loss of time. 

‘* But my faith in Lemmer’s enthu- 
siasm supported me. I felt that though 
he might have other plans, yet that he 
had reserved a complete set for him- 
self; a set that he could show with 
professional pride to confidential mil- 
itary men in the Fatherland. Was my 
estimate of the man erroneous? I re- 
called that ardent eye, that lymphatic 
temperament, and all the other signs 
by which | had weighed him in the 
balances. No, I was right; I was 
sure of it! But where, O where—? 

‘“‘In the pressure of supreme 
moments comes inspiration. What 
made me think of the cuckoo clock 
that stood in Lemmer’s office? Was 
it instinct, or was it the experi- 
ence which tells the expert things 
undreamed of by those whose experi- 
ence has never left the beaten track ? 
I cannot tell. Only I know that the 
recollection of the clock filled me with 
new hope. Snatching the lantern from 
Upton I led the way once more to the 
office. 

‘*T passed my hand behind the 
works and felt something. What was 
it? Divining my thought, Upton 
stepped on a chair, and lifting the 


clock from its hooks laid it on its face 
on the office floor; we knelt down to- 
gether. Whata moment it was! I 
hardly dared to look at the flat pack- 
age which Upton drew forth. Open- 
ing it carefully, he turned the bull’s- 
eye on it and said quietly—‘‘ Here 
they are, sir.” 

‘*There they were, five of them, 
complete plans of the forts with all 
their armaments marked, with their 
entries, their exits, in short, with 
every detail. . Moreover, they were 
accompanied by a document approving 
of the whole, in the writing of the 
State Secretary, and signed by Kruger, 
Joubert, and the Secret Committee of 
the Council of War. Ah! that was a 
sublime moment! Even Upton, who 
has no more nerves than a buffalo bull, 
was shaken.” 

And as my friend paused to swallow 
his emotion in a draught of cold tea, I 
asked :— 

‘« Did you bring those documents to 
England ?”’ 

‘*My dear boy, you are joking. 
The loss would have been discovered, 
and a hundred things might have re- 
sulted. For instance, the armaments 
and dispositions would have been 
changed to a certainty. No, that 
would never have done.” 

‘* But you could not copy them in 
the time at your disposal ? ” 

** And yet that is just what we did. 
Here the little knick-knacks purchased 
at Johannesburg came in with a bang. 
Taking the cherished packet into the 
cellar, in a few minutes I had taken 
two copies of each of the six docu- 
ments by means of an excellent hand- 
camera and the magnesium light. 
Wonderful invention, photography !” 

‘*It certainly seems useful on occa- 
sion,” I remarked. 

‘*To cut it short,” resumed Hallam, 
‘‘ we replaced the packet and got clear 
away from the house. Next day Up- 
ton left Pretoria with one set of the 
negatives. I followed two days later 
with the other set. They were devel- 
oped in England, and larger copies sub- 
sequently made are now neatly pigeon- 
holed at the War Office. I would 
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wager that Lord Roberts knows them 
like the palm of his hand. 

‘¢ When Lemmer found that his safe 
had been opened, et cetera, he would 
at once fly to the cuckoo clock, and 
would be overjoyed to think how he 
baffled us. So we were pleased all 
round.” 

** And how about the Minister?” I 
inquired. 

‘* Oh,” said my friend, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, and rising to hang 
it on its accustomed hook, ‘‘ he never 
made the remotest allusion to the sub- 


ject except once. Soon after my re- 
turn to England he met me while 
walking in Hyde Park, and asked 
me if I had got rid of that hollow 
cough? I replied that though in 
other respects well enough, my cough 
was hollower than ever, upon which 
he smiled broadly and walked hastily 
away. But, bless me, there’s twelve 
o'clock, and I ought to have been 
in bed an hour ago.” And away 
went Anthony Hallam to his vir- 
tuous couch and his dreams of kitchen- 
gardening. 


EPISODES III., IV. AND V. WILL APPEAR IN DECEMBER. 


WHEN OCTOBER COMES ALONG. 


O THE wind is in the tree-tops 
When October comes along ; 
Like a mother to her babies 
Hear him sing a cradle song: 


‘* Hush-a-by ! hush-a-by ! 
Shut your sleepy eyes; 
Go to sleep my little trees 
Ere the daylight dies.” 


All the little leaves are dancing, 
Clad in gold and crimson gay; 
Cuddle down and wait for morning, 
When the wind begins to say: 


‘* Hush-a-by ! hush-a-by ! 

Little baby leaves, 

It’s coming night, and winter white 
A cosy blanket weaves.” 


O the tree-tops hear him coming 
On his rapid, unseen wings; 

To his drowsy forest children, 
As his slumber song he sings: 


‘* Hush-a-by ! hush-a-by ! 

Sleepy time is near; 

Spring will come on winter’s track, 
I'll wake you when it’s here.” 


Ethel May Crossley. 
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The Rowing Season of 1901 
By Captain R. K. Barker 


WITH A BRIEF COMPARISON OF THE STYLES ADOPT- 
ED IN ENGLAND, UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


N nearly every branch of outdoor sports, this Canada 
of ours is fully able to hold her own; and perhaps 

in none better than aquatics, and more particularly row- 
ing, which is the most arduous branch of all athletics. 


Under the head of ‘‘ rowing” we 
must include for the purposes of this 
article, ‘‘sculling,” and to the un- 
initiated it may be explained that the 
only distinction is that the former is 
performed upon a single oar or sweep 
whereas a sculler’s work is done with 
two oars or sculls. 

Canada has had her quota of suc- 
cessful professionals as well as ama- 
teurs, but it is with the latter that this 
short article will have to deal, and to 
these is due the credit in recent years 
of bringing home the most honours. 

Unfortunately for our amateurs, the 
Canadian college and varsity terms 
close just at that period of the year 
when the weather permits the oarsmen 
to get upon the water, and it is this 
reason which prevents us 
figuring in the great Inter- 
Varsity boat races of this 
continent. The same cause 
is a handicap to all the row- 
ing clubs, because whereas 
in both England and the 
United States, and more 
especially in the former 
country, the clubs draw a 
large number of their best 
men from the various col- 
leges, where from boyhood 
they have been taught to 
row and to row properly 
under the watchful eye of 
an experienced coach, we in 
Canada have to be content 
to get what likely-looking 
material we have among 
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the clubs’ members. We must en- 
deavour to teach them to row in one 
or two of our short summer seasons and 
then go up against the best of other 
countries, often composed of the pick 
of men who have rowed for years at 
college, Varsity, and afterwards with 
their clubs. Despite this fact, although 
our oarsmen have not yet been success- 
ful in winning any of the coveted prizes 
at Henley’s Royal Regatta, yet upon 
three occasions there, only ‘‘feet and 
inches” separated our representatives’ 
boat from that of Britain’s best. 
Against our cousins across the border 
to the south of us we have been more 
successful, and have won, upon a num- 
ber of occasions, the National Cham- 
pionship in fours, pairs and singles, 


LOU SCHOLES—INTERMEDIATE CHAMPION OF AMERICA 
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MARSH AND SCHOLES OF DON ROWING CLUB, HOLDERS OF 
SENIOR DOUBLE CHAMPIONSHIP OF CANADA 


and have this year, after one prior 
attempt, landed the cup for champion- 
ship ‘‘ Eights,” which is the most covet- 
ed prize among American oarsmen, 
just as the ‘‘ Grand Challenge” is the 
goal to be reached by the amateurs of 


England. 

Early this summer while the Bel- 
gians and the Pennsylvania Varsity 
were over in England striving for the 
cup which has never been won by a 
crew outside of Britain, the Argonauts 
and the Winnipegs, the only clubs in 
Canada who have yet attempted eight- 


ARGONAUT SENIOR FOUR—CHAMPIONS OF CANADA 


oared shell racing, were 
selecting and training their 
best available members to 
win the eight-oared race at 
Philadelphia, an event not 
until this year ever carried 
away by any crew outside 
of Uncle Sam’s domain. 
The attempt, now passed 
into aquatic history, was 
successful, Winnipeg win- 
ning the Intermediate race 
for eights, and the Argon- 
auts of Toronto winning 
the Senior event and the 
championship, while the 
former were able to finish 
second only to their fel- 
low-Canadians in the latter 
race. 

The United States were 
represented in the Inter- 
mediate race by six ‘‘eights,”’ and Win- 
nipeg’s win was a decisive one. On the 
following day, although othercrews had 
entered, only the famous Vesper eight 
faced the starter to defend their Nation- 
al Championship against the two Cana- 
dian boats. The Vespers not only held 
the Championship of America, but had 
been successful in winning the so-called 
World’s Championship race for senior 
eights at the Paris Exposition last 
year. It was, therefore, confidently 
expected by their fellow-countrymen 
that they would prove easy winners 
over their Canadian rivals, 
but they had to content 
themselves with last place 
in their effort to retain their 
laurels. 

In sculling, Canada has 
also held her own in the In- 
ternational contests of the 
past season. 

Lou Scholes, of the Don 
Rowing Club, Toronto, was 
successful against a large 
field at Philadelphia in 
winning the Intermediate 
Championship of America, 
while in the Senior Asso- 
ciation singles, Marsh of 
the Dons, and Johnson of 
Winnipeg, finished second 
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and third respectively, the winner, 
Titus of St. Louis, only being allowed 
to start in the final heat through the 
courtesy of his opponents, he having 
been disqualified for failing to turn his 
buoy in the preliminary heat on the 
day before, when he was defeated by 
Marsh. 

At home in Canada the chief honours 
were this year divided between the 
Argonauts and Dons, the former win- 
ning all three four-oared events, Jun- 
ior, Senior and Intermediate, both at 


THE FINISH OF THE SENIOR EIGHTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 
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Trunks, of Montreal, failing to put in 
their usual appearance, but the revival 
of rowing in the Capital city, as evid- 
enced by the creditable performances 
of several of their entries from the Ot- 
tawa Rowing Club, quite made up in 
interest for the non-appearance of the 
Eastern clubs. Brockville sent along 
her usual quota, and succeeded in win- 
ning the Junior double scull event, as 
well as finishing second only to the 
Argonauts in both Junior and Inter- 
mediate fours. 


THE ARGONAUTS ARE LEADING 


STRONG, WITH THE NEXT CREW IN DECIDEDLY BAD STATE 


the Dominion Day Regatta at Toronto 
and at the Canadian Association’s Re- 
gatta at Ottawa on Aug. 3rd and sth, 
while at both regattas the single scul- 
ling championship went to the Dons. 
At the latter regatta the last named 
club also won the senior double-scull 
race,-among their opponents being the 
fast Detroit double, who had won the 
Intermediate raceat Philadelphiain July. 

At the Canadian Regatta the entries 
were not so numerous asin some for- 
mer years, the Lachines and Grand 


As a result of the success of the Ar- 
gonauts’ Senior ‘‘ Eight” this year, it 
has been proposed that the crew should 
try for the coveted honours at Henley 
next season, particularly as, so far as 
the writer’s knowledge goes, they 
would compete at Henley for the first 
time as a ‘‘Champion of America” 
crew. 

The speed of the crew this year 
would certainly indicate excellent 
chances of success, particularly as it 
will go over almost intact and with 
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three or four more months’ experience 
and practice. England has, undoubt- 
edly, the greatest choice of men to fill 
her boats of any aquatic nation on 
earth, but, despite the opinions of her 
expert amateurs, the style adopted is, 
in the humble opinion of the writer, 
so exhausting that when her oarsmen 
are pitted against others as strong, and 
rowing their own style as well as the 
Englishmen row theirs, that the 
chances of success would decidedly be 
upon the side of the crew from our own 
country. The men at present compris- 
ing the Argonaut Eight are not much, 
if at all, inferior to those in the win- 
ning boats at Henley, and are all ex- 
perienced at their own style of rowing; 
and even making due allowances for 
the ill effect of the journey to Henley, 
and the decided change of climate, 
they should stand a very fair chance of 
success. 

The style of stroke universally prac- 
tised in England is marked by a very 
long and trying reach forward, and an 
equally long swing back on the finish, 


necessarily exhausting and playing 
upon the muscles of the stomach to an 


unnecessary extent. The short slide 
of the Englishman’s boat is primarily 
accountable for this, as in order to 
arrive at a proper length of the 
stroke pulled, the body must make 
up for the lack of length in the slide. 
The oarsmen of the United States, 
on the other hand, lack too much 
of the ‘‘swing’”’ on the finish of the 


stroke, necessary to drive a craft 
as heavy as an ‘‘eight” through 
the water. The Canadian style at 
present is a go-between. It has 
plenty of reach and a_ substantial 
amount of swing, though not so much 
as to be unnecessarily exhausting. 
Both Canadian and United States 
shells are fitted with a slide some eight 
or ten inches longer than those of the 
Englishmen, and the necessity of the 
very long reach and swing in order to 
obtain length of stroke is thus obviat- 
ed. The Englishman also in his eight- 
oared rowing still sticks to the old-time 
thole-pin in opposition to the more 
modern oar-lock of America. His 
catch, however, is harder and sharper 
than that of his American cousins, 
though part of it appears to be wasted 
in the air, but to the Canadians must 
be accredited the hardest and most ef- 
fective finish of all. If ahard ‘‘ drive” 
at the end of the stroke does nothing 
else, it at least gives a momentum to 
the boat which keeps it going while 
a quiet recovery is made preparatory 
to the catch for the next stroke. 

The United States crews lack in their 
finish only because it is accomplished 
with the arms without the assisting 
weight of the back and shoulders. 
The English crews practically allow 
the oars to come out of the water 
themselves, the force of the stroke 
being principally expended on the 
catch. 

However, until an outside crew wins, 
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and winsdecisively, at Henleyno change 
of style or rig will be considered in Eng- 
land; and to win against such crews as 
Leander and others there, is the most 
difficult task in the rowing world to- 


day. Even should foreign crews be 
barred from future competition at Hen- 
ley, which seems unlikely, it is hardly 
possible that Canada or other colonies 
could be included and placed under the 


‘*ban,” particularly after the material 
manner in which the colonies proved in 
South Africa that they were no foreign 
element, but a part and parcel of the 
British Empire. It is, therefore, more 
than probable that Canada will next 
year again be represented at Henley- 
on-Thames, and from present indica- 
tions with greater reason for hopes of 
success than ever before. 


THE RED LEAF. 


HE red leaf falls in the forest, 
And the winds that come and go 
Are freighted with ghostly wailings, 
Deep-welling, and weird, and low. 


The red leaf falls in the forest, 
And dim in the spectral light, 
The grey, dank fields stretch vacant, 
Dusk-dipp’d by the coming night. 


The red leaf falls in the forest, 

And the hours that my heart doth know, 
Are wan from the wither’d passions, 

In the years of the long ago! 


John Arbory. 





Sage reget cannot be called the national game of Cana- 

da, and yet it is played at all our public schools, our 
colleges and our universities. Many a time have we been 
told that it is too slow a game for the average boy; and 
there is perhaps something of truth in this remark, but 
only because the average boy hesitates to give’the time 
necessary to find out all the beauties of the game. There 
are so many things to learn and it takes so much practice 
that the ordinary boy wants something swifter and easier, 
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and he finds all this in the rival games 
played to-day. 

Another reason for the lack of popu- 
larity of the game of cricket is that 
when boys who have played the game 
at school and at college, commence a 
business career, they, in nearly every 
case, drop cricket altogether and lose 
the interest they had begun to take in 
the grand old game. 

Perhaps the great reason that cricket 
is not more popular arises from the 
important fact that Canada being only 
a young country, and not as yet fully 
developed, her sons have neither the 
time nor the money necessary to a 
thorough study of the game. This, 
however, will come after a while and 
then this great colony may, like Aus- 
tralia, produce an eleven that even 
England’s best may find difficulty in 
defeating. 

The game is played more or less in 
every Province, Ontario leading the 
way in point of numbers, though all 
do not acknowledge that she leads so 
far as skill is concerned. 

The best cricket played in Canada 
to-day can be seen in Vancouver in 
the far west, and in Halifax at the 
other extremity, at Montreal, at Win- 
nipeg and also at Ottawa and in Tor- 
onto. The places are so widely scat- 
tered that it would be impossible to 
get together a representative eleven, 
although in 1893 Canada had a Van- 


couver representative in the annual 
match against the United States. 

A few remarks about the game as 
played this year in various parts of the 
country have been considered as likely 
to interest many of our readers, and 
are given in form of a review as 
follows : 

The umpire has practically called 
‘* over” for the last time this season, 
and all have to bow to his decision, 
and put away with much reluctance 
bats, balls and wickets until May of 
1902 shall appear with smiling radiance, 
inviting us to don again our luxurious 
flannels, and step out upon the beauti- 
ful green carpet which nature provides 
so regularly for devotees of all out- 
door games. 

The season has ended, and the first 
series of matches of importance was 
that played between the colleges of 
Bishop Ridley, Upper Canada and 
Trinity College School. On the 8th of 
June the latter eleven after a tremen- 
dously exciting finish defeated Upper 
Canada College by the narrow margin 
of two runs. 

On the 14th of the same month 
Bishop Ridley College defeated T.C.S. 
by an innings and 74 runs, and on the 
22nd of the same month the last game 
of the series was played at St. Cathar- 
ines, Upper Canada College winning 
on the result of the first innings, the 
game not being completed, thus each 
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college won one match, and 
honours were even for the year. 
In June, Major Straubenzee of the 
Royal Military College of Kingston, 
after a lot of hard work, got together 
an eleven which visited Philadelphia 
and New York. The first game was 
against the Belmont Club, and was 
played at Elmwood on June 28 and 29, 
and a hard fight resulted, the home 
eleven, however, proving the stronger, 
winning out by seven wickets (12a 
side). For the visitors, Lownsbrough 


the 


which has no equal in Canada at the 
present day. The gallant Major (the 
skipper) came to the fore with 30 
and 25. Rooke made 27 and 43 and 
thus proved himself to be a fine all- 
round cricketer. Henry of Halifax 
(who by the way ought to have been 
asked to play for Canada in the Inter- 
national) again scored freely, making 
30 by good cricket and also fielding 
magnificently ; Dumoulin made a very 
useful 36. 

The next game was played at Wis- 


CRICKET—ALL-HALIFAX TEAM, DEFEATED BY BELMONT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA IN AUGUST 


15 and 56; Henry, 39; Symons, 30 
and 2; McGiverin, 34 (not out) and 1, 
were the most successful in batting. 
In bowling, Rooke, (a very welcome 
visitor) shared the honours, with Mc- 
Giverin. 

On July 1st and 2nd,a drawn game 
was played against Germantown, the 
score being, Germantown 297 and 19 
for 2 wickets, against the tourists’ 168 
and 197. 

Lownsbrough again distinguished 
himself by making 32 and 4o in form 


sahickon on July 5 and 6, against the 
Philadelphia Club, the visitors winning 
by 179 runs, owing principally to the 
unplayable bowling of Rooke, who 
took in all 16 wickets for 43 runs. 
Lownsbroughagain madedoublefigures 
in each innings, and Counsell in the 
second attempt made 48 by brilliant 
batting. Laing made 13 and 28; 
Symons 23 and 38; Dumoulin 24 (not 
out) and 10 (not out). 

The last game of the tour was play- 
ed in New York when the tourists de- 
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feated an eleven representing the Me- 
tropolitan District League on July 8 
and g, by an innings and 122 runs, 
The principal item of interest in this 
match was the century made by J. M. 
Laing, whose 103 was a brilliant per- 
formance. J. L. Counsell also played 
a fine innings of 60 runs. Rooke and 
McGiverin again did wonders with the 
ball, and the fielding of the Canadians 
was brilliant throughout the match. 
Taken altogether, Major 
Straubenzee scored a great 
success and deserves lots of 
congratulations. He had many 
disappointments to contend 
with, but like the gallant sol- 
dier he is, swept aside all 
obstacles and achieved suc- 
cess. 
Other Canadian cricketers 
crossing the borders were 
those of Manitoba who visited 
Chicago in August to take 
part in the annual tournament 
played between the clubs of 
St. Louis, Minnesota and the 
Wanderers’ Club of Chicago. 
The players representing Mani- 
toba were the following :—W. 
Bain (Capt.), F. S. Beddoe, M. 
Holmes, G. Poile, T. P. Bate, 
G. H. Clark, J. W. B. Mac- 
dougall, R. Cattley, J. A. Eoll, 
E. J. Smith, H. Bell and W. 
Ozard. 
Among those who distin- 
guished themselves in batting 
for Manitoba were G. Poile, 
W. Bain, J. A. Eoll and M. 
Holmes, and in bowling, J. 
W. B. Macdougall, W. Bain 


and F. S. Beddoe. The field- JOHN H. MASON 


ing of the Canadians was in- 
variably first class. 

The Wanderers of Chicago won the 
championship, Manitoba being second, 
losing one game. The visitors thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves, and were 
most sumptuously entertained. 

The Vancouver (B. C.) Club also 
crossed the border and defeated the 
Portland (Oregon) Club by nine wick- 
kets on August 22nd. The scores 
were, Vancouver 164 and 22 for two 


Captain U.S. Eleven, 1go1 
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wickets. Portland, 38 and 145. For 
Vancouver, E. B. Deane made 34 and 
8 (not out); H. C. Morley 24 and 3; 
F. M. Caldecott, 24; C. S. V. Branch, 
22; J. S. Tait, 19 and 1; Mclvor 
Campbell, 12. 

On June 19th, Vancouver defeated 
the Garrison by 188 to 142 and 59. 
Morley played most brilliantly for 83 
(not out). The previous day Vancou- 
ver was defeated by the Navy, 59 runs. 


HAL B. MCGIVERIN 


Captain Canadian Eleven, 1901 


On the 1st of July Vancouver made 
127 and 129, against Victoria’s 84 and 
95, Morley for the winners making 61 
(not out) and 10 (run out) ; and Cross- 
field 6 and 63. 

A capital tournament took place in 
Halifax, N.S., in August, when the Bel- 
mont Club of Philadelphia visited that 
city, winning the first game against the 
Wanderers by an innings and 35 runs. 
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On the 6th of August the Wander- 
ers, in an exhibition game, defeated 
the visitors by 115 to 104. W. A. 
Henry for the winners played a bril- 
liant innings of just half a century. 
On August 7 and 8 the game was be- 
tween Belmont and the United Service, 
and resulted in a draw. On August 
g and 10 All-Halifax was defeated in a 
well-played contest by 35 runs. Scores: 
All-Halifax, 211 and 69; Belmont, 169 
and 146. Lt. Stapleton-Cotton was 
the highest scorer, making 53 and 7. 
W. A. Henry again played well for 38 
and 4. 

This year’s series of games be- 
tween Montreal, McGill and Ottawa 
proved to be a very happy arrange- 
ment, and helped cricket in both places 
more than has anything else for a long 
time. 

Montreal’s tour in Ontario must 
have been a gratifying success to the 
Quebecers, as they won every match 
played, defeating the strong elevens 
of Toronto, Rosedale, Parkdade and 
Hamilton. E. S. Jacques played the 


finest of cricket against Rosedale and 
Toronto for 70 and 48 respectively. 
Uxbridgeand Galtclubs each had their 
annual tours in Toronto, all the play- 
ers being glad to spend a week in Can- 


ada’s cricketing centre. Western On- 
tario spent three days in Toronto and 
won one game. 

The annual match between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada was this year 
played in Ottawa, and the visitors won 
by 94 runs. The scores were as fol- 
lows :—United States, 168 and 156; 
Canada, 128 and 102. 

For thevisitors, H. A. Haines in this 
his first international contest made 65 
and 14. His first innings, particular- 
ly before lunch, was a fine exposition of 
the art of battirg. 

For Canada the only good stand 
made was the last wicket in the first 


CANADIAN CENTURIES. 


Date. Name. 
July 10..J. M. Laing 


For. 


..C. Lightfoot 


Aylmer. 
..W. H. Cooper 


Rosedale. 


.. Hainsworth (pro).......McGill College. 


..J. H. Forester Rosedale. 


innings when McGiverin and Forester 
took the score from 77 to 128 by really 
good cricket. Both players were re- 
peatedly cheered for their good work 
as the score gradually increased to 
fairly respectable proportions. 

Everyone present picked out Lowns- 
brough as being easily the most fin- 
ished batsman who played for Canada 
in this match, and he was out in both 
innings on particularly brilliant catch- 
es, by Mason and Bohlen. 

Canada lost the match, and one 
reason was, that on the first and sec- 
ond day when the visitors had used all 
the daylight, our representatives had to 
struggle along in rapidly-approaching 
darkness, a big handicap certainly. 
Again, on the third day, Canada had 
to bat after the rain had descended for 
seven hours, and made the pitch all 
that Lester (the visitors’ slow bowler) 
could desire. However, if we had 
only had a few more Mackenzies, the 
game might have been pulled off. It 
was a good one anyhow, and the spec- 
tators were glad that Ottawa had a 
chance (if only once in twenty-one 
years) to see the great game of the 
year. 

On October 11th and 12th, Bosan- 
quet’s English eleven met and defeated 
a picked Canadian eleven at Toronto. 
There never was a Toronto game be- 
fore when so many balls were lifted out 
of the ground, at least a dozen in the 
two days of the match being despatch- 
ed to outside territory. Geo. S. Lyon, 
the ex-golf champion of Canada, was 
the only Canadian to put any life into 
his work, and in his good score of 49, 
there were eight boundaries made. 
October is too late for Canadian cricket. 
Our men are practically out of the game 
after the middle of September, and 
when they play in the middle of October 
they look like kindergarten cricketers 
instead of graduates at the game. 

1901. 
Against. 


Straubenzee’s XI. 
oo kSs ADs MCOODEL oi .0.606000 bs CYPIAN S. 


Ont. Acct. Ins. Co.’s XI 


Grimsby 
Westmount 
“ec 


Western Ontario 


(x signifies not out.) 





ANADA’S aquatics date back to the time 
when the Red Indian paddled our rivers 
or timidly spread a deerskin to favouring lake 


breezes. The hardy Norsemen who first 
touched on Canada’s eastern shores 
were out for love of adventure and were 
therefore surely yachtsmen. The men 
who followed in the wake of Cartier 
and Cabot were venturesome voyagers, 
who eventually penetrated to Lake 
Superior. Since then Canadians have 
been canoeists, boatmen or yachtsmen 
as opportunity offered. Halifax has 
boasted a Yacht Club for about sev- 
enty years, and in Victoria the sport is 
making rapid strides; the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal has 
become famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; yet it is 
on the Great 
Lakes, and more 
particularly on 
Lake Ontario, that 
one finds the yacht- 
ing centre for both 
cruising and rac- 
ing. Hamilton has 
given us Amelius 
Jarvis, and To- 
ronto is the birth- 
place of Herrick 
Duggan—two as 
clever sailors as 
ever trod a deck. 
These great 
fresh-water seas, 
with ports every 
twenty or thirty 
miles with a com- 
parative freedom 
from fog, and with 
their usually mod- 
erate breezes, pre- 
sent an ideal cruis- 
ing ground of 
which yachtsmen 
make the most. 


I well remember the shock occasion- 
ed me while inspecting the New York 
Yacht Club’s fleet one day at Newport, 
on finding that the pumps being worked 
on some of the yachts were pumping 
drinking water in and not bilge water 
out ; and a similar shock is occasioned 
to the salt-water sailor when he first 
beholds a pail of the finest drinking 
water in the world being dipped over 
the side of one of our yachts for use in 
the galley. 

Saturdays and holidays see all the 
larger yachts clearing for week-end or 
holiday cruises, manned by as able and 


GREYFRIAR—SEAWANHAKA CUP CHALLENGER 
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jolly a lot of Corinthian sailors as can 
be found anywhere, all intent on enjoy- 
ing two or three days of the finest 
sport in the world, free from worry and 
stiff collars, and away from dust and 
noise. Yachting is not an inexpensive 
sport, but in this country, where but 
one or two hands are paid to take care 
of each vessel, and the sailing crews 
are all Corinthians, the sport is within 
reach of many young men. 


ZEMELIUS JARVIS, SKIPPER ‘‘INVADER” 


This system develops a splendid lot 
of amateur sailors, as was seen this 
year at the Buffalo Regatta, and in the 
races for the Canada Cup at Chicago 
where the greater experience of the 
Canadian amateurs showed to advan- 
tage. 

’ Many oarsmen and canoeists gradu- 
ate from their more strenuous sport to 
the equally healthful but less exacting 
one of yachting, thus recruiting the 


crews of the yachts with the best pos- 
sible material, who, through their love 
of, and experience on, the water, quick- 
ly complete their nautical education. 

The sailing dinghy class introduced 
on the lakes by Mr. J. Wilton Morse 
has done much to develop a love of 
sailing among our boys, and it is sel- 
dom in summer that a dozen of these 
diminutive sail-boats cannot be seen 
flitting about any of our larger har- 
bours. The lake yacht clubs 
have also, with the idea of 
developing their younger 
men, given considerable en- 
couragement tosmall-yacht 
sailing, the 16-foot class 
in Hamilton and Toronto 
alone now comprising some 
50 boats, 25 of which will 
not infrequently be seen in 
one race. 

These boats are about 24 
ft. over all, of 6 or 7 ft. 
beam, carry 330 feet of 
sail, and are almost uncap- 
sizable. If an owner has 
any sailing talent it will 
soon be developed in an en- 
deavour to bring his boat 
to the fore. 

Yachting on the Great 
Lakes has made_ great 
strides during the last few 
years, and the fleets that 
gather at the annual regat- 
tas on Lakes Ontario, Erie 
and Michigan, are now 
thoroughly first class. Ten 
years ago our larger yachts 
were a collection of old 
boats of various types, 
from shallow centre-board- 
ers like ‘‘ White Wings” 
and ‘‘ Cygnet,” and beamy keel boats 
like the old ‘‘Condor,” to ‘‘ planks 
on edge” like ‘‘ Verve” and ‘‘Cy- 
press.” To-day, though the American 
fleet still includes a good many centre- 
board boats, the Canadian fleet on the 
Great Lakes is made up almost entire- 
ly of sound, well-built keel vessels 
of modern design that can face any 
weather. 

The chief event of the Lake Ontario 
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season has generally been what is 
called the Circuit, a cruise round the 
lake with races off each port; this sea- 
son, however, the Lakes Erie and On- 
tario fleets omitted their circuits, and 
met at regattas given by the Erie and 
Buffalo Yacht Clubs, where the Cana- 
dian yacht’sfrom Toronto, Hamiltonand 
Kingston made almost a clean sweep 
of the prize lists. The cruise con- 
sisted of a run to Port Dalhousie, a 
day’s hard work through 

the Welland Canal, a pleas- 

ant day’s run to Erie, an- 

other day’s run to Buffalo, 

and then home. 

While cruising is the 
bone and sinewof yachting, 
it is of racing that the pub- 
lic hear most, and in this 
they are consequently more 
interested. 

With three international 
yachting events onthe card, 
that between the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club and 
Island Yacht Club for the 
Seawanhaka Cup for small 
boats, one between the Chi- 
cago and the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club for the Ca- 
nada’s Cup, followed by the 
contest between the Royal 
Belfast and the New York 
Yacht Clubs for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, the racing season 
has been one of exceptional 
interest. As the Canadian 
clubs won both the fresh 
water events, and _ the 
‘‘Shamrock” put up a 
grand race for ocean su- 
premacy, the season’s re- G. H. 
cord is one that may be con- 
templated with satisfaction by residents 
of the Dominion. 

The first international contest of 
the year was that for the Seawan- 
haka Cup, which has been held by the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club for 
six suctessive seasons. This cup 
was offered in 1895 by the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club of New 
York for international competition be- 
tween small boats. The first chal- 


lenge received was from J. Arthur 
Brand, a gentleman deeply interested 
in small-boat racing in British waters. 
Mr. Brand sent ‘‘ Spruce 1V”’ to New 
York to race for the cup in 1895. This 
boat was of the class known as half- 
raters. She measured 24 ft. over all, 
15 ft. 7 inches water line, and 5 ft. 9 
inches beam. ‘‘Ethelwynn,”’ designed 
by W. P. Stephens, was chosen to de- 
fend the cup. She was 24 ft. 4 inches 


DUGGAN, DESIGNER AND SKIPPER OF ‘‘SENNEVILLE” 


over all, 14 ft. 6 inches on the water- 
line, and 6 ft. beam. ‘‘ Ethelwynn” 
won the first race, ‘‘Spruce IV” the 
next two in heavy weather, and the 
American boat took the last two and 
the cup. ‘‘ Spruce 1V” was a typical 
English craft, much heavier in build 
and rig than the American representa- 
tive, a fault still apparent in this class 
of English yacht. The Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club of Montreal imme- 
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THE SENNEVILLE—SEAWANHAKA CUP DEFENDER 


diately sent in a challenge, which was 
accepted, and in the following year G. 
Herrick Duggan, then unknown abroad 
either as a designer or a sailor, took 
‘*Glencairn I,” designed and sailed 
by himself, and owned by Commodore 
Ross, to Oyster Bay, to attempt to win 


THE INVADER’S CREW 


thistrophy. ‘‘Glen- 
cairn” won in three 
straight races, and 
yachtsmen are not 
wearied yet with 
the story of the re- 
ception given on 
Lake St. Louis to 
the victorious Dug- 
gan when he re- 
turned with the 
cup. 

The racing mea- 
surement of these 
yachts was obtained 
by adding the wat- 
er-line length to the 
square root of the 
sail area, so that 
the less the boat 
measured on the 
water line the more 
canvas she could 
carry. As a boat’s 
speed increases in 
direct ratio to her 
water-line length, 
the best proportion 
was a difficult prob- 
lem. ‘‘Glencairn” was typical of an 
idea that Mr. Duggan has since brought 
to its highest perfection, beamy craft of 
short initial water line, but of consider- 
able length over all, which are design- 
ed to sail heeled to a considerable angle, 
thereby sailing on their long narrow 

sides. No one has yet 
succeeded in designing 
anything to equal Mr. 
Duggan’sdevelopment 
of this idea. 

Three times the Sea- 
wanhaka Clubattempt- 
ed to regain the cup, 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, 
like Mr. Duggananam- 
ateur designer, being 
in each case their re- 
presentative. In fact 
the competition began 
to look like a duel be- 
tween Mr. Duggan and 
Mr.Crane. Mr.Crane’s 
boats were most ex- 
pensively built, being 
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very lightly framed and planked, and 
braced with bicycle tubing and piano 
wire. He, however, went too far in 
this direction, for his later productions 
were so light that they failed to keep 
their shape through the few races in 
which they sailed. 

The much-talked-of ‘*‘ Dominion” 
was the second boat with which Mr. 
Duggan opposed Mr. Crane. This 
boat was the logical development of 
the principle on which Mr. Duggan 
had been working, giving, when 
heeled, a narrower and longer 
water-line plan than a flat-bottom- 
ed boat. The longitudinal hollow 
along the centre of this hull was 
one of the cleverest of the ideas 
Mr. Duggan hasso ably developed. 
The use of this extreme type, how- 
ever, raised so much discussion 
that it was agreed to bar it in 
future races for the cup. 

The White Bear Club, of St. 
Paul, Minn., was the challenger 
last year, and its representative, 
the ‘‘ Minnesota,” another most 
expensive piece of construction, 
was defeated by Mr. Duggan’s 
‘* Red Coat,” one of his best pro- 
ductions. 

This year the acceptance of an 
English challenge from Mr. Lorne 
Currie, of the Island Yacht Club, 
gave a new interest to the event, 
especially as the challenger had just 
won the French cup for similar 
boats. Mr. Currie built three boats, 
‘‘L’Esperance,” designed by Mr. 
Linton Hope; ‘‘ Insula,” designed 
by Mr. Harley Mead, and ‘*‘ Grey- 
friar,” designed by Mr. Chambers, 
anamateur. Ofthese ‘‘Greyfriar ”’ 
was selected after a series of ex- 
haustive trials. To meet ‘‘Grey- 
friar” four boats, ‘* Senneville,” 
‘*Thorella,” ‘‘Black Sheep,” and 
‘*St. Lawence,” were ordered by dif- 
ferent members of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club., all built from 
Mr. Duggan’s designs, and of these 
** Senneville” was chosen, though 
‘“*Red Coat,” last year’s defender, 
proved herself almost as fast. The 
Canadian boat’s victory was so de- 
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cisive as to make the contest almost 
uninteresting. ‘‘Greyfriar” was clearly 
outclassed in design, rig and handling, 
and while unquestionably a freak, her 
design did not appear to involve any 
new principle. Her sails, though of 
beautiful material, were not on an ef- 
fective plan, and also lacked the loose- 
ness or flow that is now considered 
essential on this side of the Atlantic, 
while her standing and running rigging 
were old-fashioned and cumbersome 





GEO. H. GOODERHAM, CHIEF OWNER OF THE IN- 
VADER, ON BOARD THE ‘‘PATHFINDER” 
WATCHING THE RACE AT CHICAGO 


compared with the carefully worked- 
out details on the Canadian craft. 
Neither in sailing the boat nor in 
handling canvas did the Englishmen 
appear to be the equals of their experi- 
enced Canadian rivals. 

Few Canadians realize the height of 
genius Mr. Duggan has displayed in 
winning and holding this cup for so 
long. Not only does he himself de- 
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sign and sail these dainty craft, but 
with ‘‘Glencairn I” he introduced a 
type that has been widely copied and 
not yet beaten. Since winning the cup, 
he has, assisted by his friend, Mr. F. 
P. Shearwood, carried on the work in 
a most systematic manner. He has 
been royally backed by the members of 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, 
who have spared no expense, and who 
have, to meet the requirements of skil- 
ful building, formed a company which 
builds the boats and makes the fittings 


beaten the best that could be produced 
in America or England, Canadians 
have occasion to be proud of their 
representative. Mr. Duggan is of a 
genial, but most unassuming disposi- 
tion. While a student at Upper Ca- 
nada College he was nearly lost to the 
world by being swamped in an open 
boat off Toronto Island, only his 
strong physique saving him by en- 
abling him to swim something over a 
mile in a heavy sea. 

The races for the ‘‘ Canada’s” Cup 


THE INVADER—CHALLENGER AND WINNER OF CANADA CUP—IQOI 


on the club premises under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Shearwood. Mr. 
Duggan has scientifically worked out 
some fifty designs, no two exactly 
alike, yet all based on the same prin- 
ciple. These have been carefully tested 
and the designer has given personal at- 
tention to the perfection of detail, 
‘* Duggan” blocks and cleats being 
marvels of lightness and _ strength. 
As in addition to this, Mr. Duggan 
sails the boats himself in a manner 
beyond criticism, and has for six years 


followed closely on those for the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup. The ‘‘ Canada’s” Cup 
was presented by the Toledo Yacht 
Club, in 1896, to the winner of a 
match between the yachts ‘‘ Vence- 
dor,” of Chicago, and ‘‘ Canada,” of 
Toronto. On the ‘‘ Canada’s” win- 
ning the cup, her owners deeded it to 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club as an 
international challenge trophy. The 
Chicago Yacht Club challenged for 
this cup in 1899, on which occasion it 
was mutually decided to race with 
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35-foot yachts. The Chicago Yacht 
Club was represented by ‘‘ Genesee,” 
a Hanley centre-boarder owned by 
members of the Rochester Yacht Club. 
The Royal Canadian Yacht Club was 
represented by ‘‘ Beaver,” a keel boat 
remarkably fast in a breeze. Light 
weather prevailed, and ‘‘ Genesee” 
carried the cup to Chicago. 

On challenging this year, the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club was represented 
by ‘‘ Invader,” owned by a syndicate, 
headed by Com. G.H.Gooderham. Mr. 
Gooderham chose a design from the 
board of Sibbick, who 
last year was particu- aa 
larly successful with lr Ss. 
yachts of this size in sy! 
British waters. Mr. tal ie 


H. C. McLeod, of "\ ¢ & IE 


Toronto, formerly of 
Halifax, an amateur 
designer of proved 
skill, also prepared a 
design, but upon see- 
ing Sibbick’s design 


‘“‘Invader,” the 
Sibbick boat, was 
built by Andrews of 
Oakville, Ont. She 
is practically a fin 
keel, measuring 49 ft. 
g in. over all, 28 ft. on 
the water line and car- 
rying 1485 feet of can- 
vas. The only other 
35-footer built in Ca- 
nada this year was 
** Canadian,” a pecul- 
iar craft, designed by 
Father O’Brien’ of 
Newfoundland and 
built by Mr. J. H. 
Fearnside of Hamil- 
ton, but it did not 
come up to expecta- 
tions. To defend the 
cup some five boats 
were built, the Chica- 
go Yacht Club select- 
ing ‘* Cadilkac,” an- 
other Hanley centre- 
boarder, built by a 
Detroit syndicate, 
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which, oddly enough, proved to be at 
her best in a breeze of wind, thus re- 
versing the conditions of the preceding 
contest when the Canadian keel boat 
showed to advantage in a breeze and 
the American centre-boarder was better 
in light airs. 

Under the skilful handling of Mr. 
Emelius Jarvis, ‘‘ Invader” succeeded 
in bringing the Canada’s cup back to 
the Royal Canadian Club-house. The 
two boats were very closely matched, 
‘* Cadillac” winning the first race and 
‘*Invader’’ the next three, one on a 
foul. A little, but very 
little, criticism was 
raised by the Invad- 
ers taking a_ race 
on a foul, but where 
t) weather conditions 
were such a factor 
nothing else could be 
done. Otherwise a 
skipper finding the 
weather against him 
need only foul the 
other and gain a post- 
ponement to a more 
favourable day. In any 
case, as a few seconds 
often decide a race, 
every helmsman should 
stand on his rights. 

The victory of the 
‘*Invader” is undoubt- 
edly largely due to the 
skill of Mr. Jarvis, 
backed up by a splen- 
didly drilled amateur 
crew. What Mr. Dug- 
gan is to the Royal St. 
Lawrence, Mr. Jarvis 
is to the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club. For 
years he has been con- 
sidered themost skilful 
skipper on the lakes ; 
cool but aggressive, 
resourceful and full of 
nervous energy, he is 
not only a consummate 
helmsman but can get 
the very best out of 
his crew. He has a 
perfect genius for di- 
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vining changes of wind and is won- 
derfully quick to make the most of 
every opportunity. Like Mr. Duggan, 
he is an old Upper Canada College 
boy and got his early training in sail- 
ing on Lake Ontario, but this was 
supplemented by some years’ experi- 
ence at sea. There have been few 
regattas on Lake Ontario and Erie 
during the last fifteen years in which 
Mr. Jarvis has not figured successfully. 
I recall one instance of his sang-froid 
under trying conditions. Just before 
one of the trial races, during a series 
of heavy squalls, accompanied by a 
driving rain and some fog, the judges 
were waiting in the hope of the fog 
dispersing ; the boats were hove to 
awaiting instructions and all were 
naturally in a state of considerable 
tension. The cool way in which Jarvis, 
munching a chocolate (his sweet tooth 
takes the place of a taste for tobacco) 
cheerily shouted, while every wave 
swept his deck, that as they were al- 
ready as wet as they could be they 
might as well wait awhile, was most 
refreshing. 

While Canadians are more directly 
interested in the contests for the two 
international trophies for which they 
successfully contended this year, keen 
interest was also taken in the great 
contest for the old cup that the New 
York Yacht Club have successfully de- 
fended for fifty years. The following 
paragraph was reproduced in the To- 
ronto Globe on September 18th, of this 
year, just fifty years after its first ap- 
pearance in the same paper : 


Fom @he Globe of 1351. 


Thursday, Sept. 18. 


The success of the new yacht, the America, 
which has recently appeared at Cowes, has 
created a positive furore in England. She 
has beaten every thing and borne away the 
laurels of victory from vessels on whose con- 
struction the greatest pains have been be- 
stowed, on whose outfit thousands of pounds 
have been expended, and in whose success 
the owners felt necessarily a personal as well 
as a national pride. We are not sorry for 
this. It is one of those manly defeats which 
leave no rankling feeling behind. If the 
Americans have lost caste at the Crystal 
Palace, they have secured triumphs on the 


waters of England, and while the result is 
calculated for the moment to abash us, it will 
realize the fine aphorism which Bulwer puts 
into the mouth of Richelieu, ‘‘ There is no 
such word as fail!” Already an English 
builder has thrown out a challenge to produce 
in ten weeks a yacht which shall compete with 
the star-spangled America, but the challenge 
has been prudently declined. A nautical 
writer, who addresses a morning contempor- 
ary, is inclined to attribute the success of the 
strange craft from the Western World as 
much to her peculiar rigging and sails as to 
her general form. In all this we see the im- 
provements brought out by competition, and 
the improvements of which yachts are capable 
can be readily extended if it be even in a 
modified form to the merchant marine. 


The writer of that article would no 
doubt have been appalled had he any 
conception of the repeated efforts that 
would be unsuccessfully made and of 
the vast sums that would be vainly 
spent during half a century of endeav- 
our to retrieve that day. 

For nineteen years no challenger 
appeared, until 1870 Jas. Ashbury sent 
out the schooner ‘‘ Cambria,” the first 
of the long line of unsuccessful chal- 
lengers. Mr. Ashbury gamely tried 
again the following year, with ‘‘ Liv- 
onia,” and succeeded in winning one 
race but not the series, that one race 
being the only one the American yachts 
have lost out of the long series that have 
been sailed. The cup then rested until 
our own Capt. Cuthbert sailed with the 
schooner Countess of Dufferin in 1876. 
Cuthbert tried again in 1881 with the 
‘*Atlanta,”’ which was also rather easily 
beaten by “‘ Mischief.”’ Although back- 
ed by a syndicate of Canadian yachts- 
men, Cuthbert was hampered by lack ot 
funds and his boats were hastily fin- 
ished and had practically no chance for 
needful ‘‘ tuning up.”’ 

In 1885 Sir Richard Sutton sailed 
the cutter ‘‘Genesta” against the 
Burgess sloop ‘‘ Puritan.” The ‘‘ Ge- 
nesta” in one race was beaten by only 
One minute and thirty seconds in 40 
miles—a result that would have given 
her the race on time allowance under 
the present rules of measurement. 
This yact remained in American waters 
for some time and won the Brenton’s 
Reef cup, and I think some others 
which still rest in England. One 











year later Lieutenant Henn met with 
the usual fate with ‘‘ Galatea,” the 
Burgess sloop ‘‘ Mayflower” proving 
responsible, while in 1887 Mr. Burgess 
repeated his success with ‘* Volun- 
teer,” which defeated the Watson cut- 
ter ‘‘ Thistle,” built by Jas. Bell, of 
Glasgow. 

When ‘ Valkyrie Il” appeared in 
1893 she caused considerable anxiety 
in the United States, as Burgess was 
no more. Herreshoff, however, was 
equal to the emergency, and produced 
the victorious ‘‘ Vigilant.” Inthe pre- 
vious races while the American yachts 
were centre-boarders, they were grad- 
ually becoming deeper in model, and 
Burgess had adopted the English 
plan of using outside ballast, that is, 
bolting lead on the keel instead of 
carrying it all inside, as American 
yachts had hitherto done. This was 
after witnessing the performance of 
‘*Genesta.” The continual increase in 
the draught of the American yachts is 
an interesting study in their evolution. 
Burgess’s designs on each succeeding 
occasion showed greater draught, till 
the structural depth of ‘‘ Volunteer” 
reached ten feet. When Fyfe was here 
in 1891 I asked him why he did not 
design a challenger on the lines of his 
victorious ‘‘ Yama.” He replied that 
a go-footer on these lines would draw 
about 21 feet, and as a boat of such 
draught could find few harbours with 
water deep enough for her, he seemed 
to think no one would be bothered with 
such a white elephant. Nevertheless, 
the draught even of the American 
yachts has increased till it has reached 
the very point that Fyfe named ten 
years ago. ‘‘ Vigilant” drew thirteen 
feet, ‘‘ Defender,” in 1895, 19 feet ; 
‘‘ Columbia” 20 feet 3 inches, while Wat- 
son’s ‘‘Shamrock II” draws 21 feet 
or a trifle more. 

In 1895, Herreshoff, probably influ- 
enced by ‘‘Britannia’s” victories in Bri- 
tish waters, followed the Englishman 
farther when he abandoned the centre- 
board and built ‘‘Defender,” a keel 
cutter. This was a daring step, and 
was viewed with distrust by the Am- 
rican press, which had widely herald- 
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ed the superiority of the centre-board. 
‘* Defender” won her first race over 
‘** Valkyrie III,” was awarded the sec- 
ond on a foul, and the third was never 
sailed, the series being rather an un- 
pleasant memory. 

This troubled atmosphere was not 
disturbed until 1899, when Sir Thomas 
Lipton gained the good will of the 
Americans, though not the cup, Fyfe’s 
‘* Shamrock I” not proving equal to 
Herreshoff’s ‘‘ Columbia.” 

This year Sir Thomas fell back on 
Watson, who produced ‘‘ Shamrock 
II”? as his fourth attempt, while the 
N.Y. Y. C. placed their reliance again 
in ‘‘ Columbia,” in preference to Herre- 
shoff’s latest production ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion” and Crowninshield’s Boston 
built ‘‘ Independence.” After three 
grand races, all won by ‘‘ Columbia,” the 
first by 37 seconds, actual time, the 
second by 2 min. 52 secs., and the 
third on time allowance, the question 
of supremacy was decided once more 
in favour of America, and the cup re- 
mains in New York. 

Many Canadian yachtsmen while re- 
cognizing the excellence of ‘‘ Sham- 
rock II,” are inclined to regret that 
the doughty Irish knight did not give 
Fyfe another chance. Fyfe’s cut- 
ters have been wonderfully success- 
ful on this side of the Atlantic. For 
several seasons his famous ‘‘ Min- 
erva” wrought consternation on Long 
Island Sound, and since ‘‘ Yama” 
swept the Lakes in 1891, Fyfe’s pro- 
ductions have not been surpassed on 
fresh water. The yachting critics seem- 
ed to agree that the fault with ‘‘ Sham- 
rock I” was not so much in her design 
as in her spars, which buckled under 
heavy pressure, allowing her sails to 
draw so greatly out of shape that no 
satisfactory windward work could be 
done. With the experience gained in 
the contest of 1899 it is probable Fyfe 
would have improved on ‘‘ Shamrock 
I,’ and he would also be prepared to 
meet the engineering difficulty of 
spreading a huge sail. In view of the 
characteristic British adherence to 
precedent, Sir Thomas’s independence 
in passing Watson, in spite of his 
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known ability, seemed to promise new 
opportunities. 

Be this as it may, that ‘‘ Colum- 
bia” is a faster boat than ‘‘ Sham- 
rock II” is still open to question. 
‘*Columbia” came to the line fresh 
from a series of victories after a 
whole season’s racing; the ‘‘ tuning 
up ” she thus received must have added 
minutes to her speed. Had old ‘‘Sham- 
rock”’ been sent out and raced frequent- 
ly against the new one it can be scarce- 
ly doubted that much could have been 
learned not possible to discover with- 
out a ‘‘trial horse.” 

The New York Yacht Club have 
surrounded the cup with conditions 
that are sufficient to discourage any 
but the most stout-hearted challenger. 
In the first place the challenging vessel 
has to be named a year ahead, though 
the defender need not be chosen 
till shortly before the race. Another 
trying clause is that a defeated vessel 
cannot race again until another yacht 
has raced or until two years have 
elapsed. Sir Thos. Lipton has court- 


eously asked the committee to waive 
this clause and allow him to race 
‘* Shamrock II” again next year. In 
view of Sir Thomas’ unvarying policy 
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of conceding any disputed point it 
would have been a sportsmanlike action 
of the N.Y.Y.C. to concede this, which 
they have declined todo. Under the 
circumstances it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why so many American yachts- 
men would have liked to see ‘‘ Sham- 
rock” win this year, as many of them 
seem to think she would have done, 
had she been as aggressively sailed as 
was ‘‘ Columbia.” 

The question of another challenger 
from Canada is sometimes discussed, 
and it has been said that some of our 
men of means down by the sea are not 
unfavourably disposed to backing such 
a project, though the expense of the 
enterprise, while the conditions neces- 
sitate so large a craft, are almost pro- 
hibitive. If the financial difficulty could 
be met we undoubtedly have men who 
could tune up the vessel and sail the 
races in a manner of which we would 
have reason to be proud. Mr. Duggan 
is possibly unequalled in his particular 
line, though his experience has been 
mostly with small craft, while com- 
petent critics who have had experience 
on sea and lake, say that Mr. Jarvis 
has few equals as a keen, aggressive 
and skilful sailor of racing yachts. 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON 





CITY GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 
By S. Morley WicKett, Ph.D. 


CANADIAN does not need to be 
a very old man, says Mr. W. D. 
Le Sueur,’ in order to remember the 
time when it was generally supposed 
that the copy this country has made 
of British institutions was an effectual 
safeguard against the evils of demo- 
cracy. Canadians looked across the 
border, and according as their thoughts 
reverted more naturally to Scripture or 
to the classic poets, they would either 
thank God that they were not as those 
republicans, or murmur after Lucre- 
tius : 


. 
Suave, mari 


ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


magno, turbantibus aequora 


The writer quoted had in mind the 
Federal and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. As for Canadian civic organi- 
zation, in its later development it has 
approached more the American than 
the English type. Yet the sentiment of 
self-gratulation which is noted has not 
passed wholly away; and it exists still 
in a modified way, for city government 
as well. Some Canadians would per- 
haps deny sharing in this mood. But 
the disclaimer would come probably 
from people not too conversant with 
their municipal history. For the con- 
ditions under which this country was 
settled, in particular the nationality 
of the immigrants, have been influences 
peculiarly favourable to the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory system of local 
government. And it will be found 
that in several respects civic organiza- 
tion in the Dominion is not without 
characteristic and no less promising 
features. 





1In Queen's Quarterly, January, 1895. 


It is interesting to note that during 
the last generation and a half municipal 
problems have never violently agitated 
the Canadian public. The explanation 
is that in the main they have been dis- 
posed of almost as they arose. This 
summary dealing with municipal mat- 
ters, from session to session of the 
Provincial Legislature, has been pos- 
sible because of the tardy growth of Ca- 
nada’s population, which has not ad- 
vanced, either generally or locally, by 
leaps and bounds as in the United 
States. In fact, the rise of great cities 
is scarcely yet a feature in the growth 
of the Dominion. Only two cities 
have a population of over 100,000 
inhabitants: Toronto, estimated at 
220,000, and Montreal, at 275,000 or 
—including the outlying municipali- 
ties, which may be considered as form- 
ing part of the city—320,000. Winni- 
peg, Vancouver, B.C., and Calgary, 
N.W.T., show signs of becoming, 
along with Montreal and Toronto, great 
emporiums of trade. Yet all three are 
cities of less than forty-five thousand. 
This may, indeed, be said practically 
of all the cities outside of Ontario and 
Quebec. The twenty largest cities, 
according to the census just taken, 
have a general average of only 48,978, 
or, excluding Montreal and Toronto, 
of 28,000. A comparison will throw fur- 
ther light on this point. Inthe United 
States in 1870 places with 8,000 or more 
inhabitants contained nearly 21 per 
cent. of the entire population ; in 1880 
22.57 per cent.; andin 1890 29.20 per 
cent. In Canada in 1871 only 13.01 
per cent. of the population lived in 
cities and towns of over 5,000 inhabi- 
tants ; in 1881 16.91 per cent.; and in 
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1891 21.09 per cent. Were the basis 
of the calculation 8,000, as in the Unit- 
ed States, the percentage for Canadian 
cities and towns would of course be 
much smaller. 

But the increasing concentration of 
population which has caused such 
changes in economic and political con- 
ditions in the various countries of the 
world is not absent in Canada. For 
in the more settled districts rural 
population has become sparser than it 
was ten years ago. And, in spite even 
of the great extension of settlement in 
‘*the virgin Province” of Manitoba 
and the West, the number of people 
living in the towns and cities has 
steadily grown. The census returns 
for 1891 allocate one-fourth of this 
increase in population between 1871 
and 1891 to cities and towns of 
over 5,000 inhabitants. Conversely 
for the rural regions, although the 
figures are not in themselves quite con- 
clusive, while the area of ‘‘ improved 
land” in the Dominion advanced in the 
decade preceding 1891 somewhat over 
6,638,000 acres, the number of ‘‘ far- 
mers and farmers’ sons” shrank from 
656,712 to 649,506.? In the Province 
of Ontario population increased be- 
tween 1878 and 1896, according to the 
reports of the Bureau of Industries 
(Toronto), from 1,652,686 to 1,972, 286 
or 19.3per cent. Yet, despite a great 
expansion in dairying, there was a de- 
crease in rural population of 1.1 per 
cent. Meanwhile the population of 
towns and villages increased 37.8 per 
cent., and that of cities somewhat over 
100 per cent. These figures will pro- 
bably apply generally to the other Pro- 
vinces of Eastern Canada as well, with 
the possible exception of Quebec. 
Lack of adequate returns of the actual 
population prevents a more exact 
statement. The figures given are cer- 
tainly sufficiently significant for those 
in Canada who are beginning to give 
more attention to matters municipal. 


*These figures do not include such “ agri- 
culturists ” as stock-raisers, apiarists, nursery- 


men, etc., nor ‘‘farm labourers."’ See the 


second volumes of the census reports for 1881 
and 1891. 


Canadian cities, it has been seen, are 
not large ; neither is their history long. 
The oldest incorporated city is St. 
John, N.B., now attracting consider- 
able attention as an alternative ship- 
ping port with Halifax. St. John was 
incorporated in 1784, the year follow- 
ing the landing of the American Loyal- 
ists, who numbered for this locality 
about 5,000.*° Its present population 
is about 40,000. Quebec and Mon- 
treal, much older and more important 
settlements, followed it in 1832, though 
four years later their charters were 
suspended until 1840. Toronto re- 
ceived its incorporation in 1834, the 
year preceding the great English Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act; Halifax in 
1841; Kingston and Hamilton in 1846; 
Ottawa in 1854 ; New Westminster in 
1860 ; Victoria in 1862 ; Winnipeg in 
1874 ; St. Thomas in 1881 ; Vancouver 
in 1886; Windsor in 1892; Calgary 
in 1893 ; Woodstock in 1go1. 

From this it is clear that Canadian 
city government has not yet undergone 
the straining and testing which inevit- 
ably come with huge aggregations of 
population, and that its history will not 
be, on the whole, so dramatically in- 
teresting as that, for example, of many 
American towns. Yet the same tend- 
encies that have appeared so promi- 
nently in the history of many cities in 
the neighbouring Republic have, at 
times, also made themselves felt in 
Canada. I shall attempt to summarise 
some of the conditions, influences and 
measures that have been helpful in 
combating them. 

Let us look beyond the city fora 
moment, and take a general survey 
of municipal Canada. The county, 
which fills a position of prominence in 
Ontario and the East, is not met with 


5’The landing of the Loyalistsis given as on 
the 18th of May, which is celebrated at pres- 
ent as St. John’s natal day. This large immi- 
gration into the valley of the St. John River 
led at the same time to the establishment of 
the Province of New Brunswick. The city’s 
charter, which it has been said was modelled 
on that of New York, from which place many 
of the refugees had come, is in some details 
quaint and entertaining. Cf a general refer- 
ence in Encyclopedia of Canada, V. 256. 
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in the western provinces. There its 
place is taken by the less highly 
organized rural municipality.‘ In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick the unit of 
local government outside the towns is 
the county. In the latter Province the 
principal places, such as St. John, 
Moncton, St. Stephen and Campbell- 
ton, as well as certain important par- 
ishes, are even represented in the coun- 
ty councils. Thus, from the point of 
view of non-urban local government, 
Canada falls logically into three divi- 
sions: the Maritime Provinces, with 
the county as the unit; Quebec and 
Ontario, with the mixed county-town- 
ship system ; and the West, including 
Manitoba, with the pure township sys- 
tem. In this there is considerable par- 
allelism to the distribution of local- 
government systems in the American 
Union, as the readers of Mr. Bryce’ will 
recall. In Ontario and Manitoba, cities 
are incorporated under general stat- 
utes, by which a population of a cer- 
tain size and density may be proclaimed 
a city by the Lieutenant-Governor ;° in 
other parts of Canada this is done by 
special legislation. To some other 
special features I shall refer directly. 


*The simpler system of the West is instruc- 
tive for the rest of Canada. In Ontario and 
Quebec the county was at itsinstitution mere- 
ly an electoral district. In Nova Scotia the 
county was created, in preference to the small- 
er municipal unit, to guard against the spread 
of New England democracy, which had been 
so successfully fostered inthe town meeting. 
But the tendency has been towards uniform- 
ity of system, and at present the county or- 
ganizations in the three Provinces resemble 
one another not only in general outline but 
also in many important details. Some time 
ago the complaint of ‘‘over-government ” was 
raised in Ontario against the multiplication of 
administrative units: village, township, coun- 
ty, province. Since then the system of county 
representation has been simplified. Another 
matter is now demanding attention—namely, 
the jurisdiction of the county court, which, be- 
cause of its expensiveness, it seems advisable 
to restrict in favour of the division Courts. 
On this important matter, see the reports of 
the Inspector of Legal Offices and of the In- 
spector of Division Courts for 1898, etc. 

5’ American 
xl viii. 


Commonwealth, vol. i., ch. 

*Usually, however, a special act of Parlia- 
ment is passed, declaring the town a city and 
making provision for liabilities, etc. 


One of the most prominent among 
these is the control of the liquor pat- 
ronage, which in the West and, since 
1896, in New Brunswick as well has 
been placed in the hands of provincial 
commissioners ; but in the East, with 
the one exception just named, it rests 
still with the cities. 

In a study of city government, how- 
ever, the character of the administra- 
tion is the line of division, rather than 
the relation between the various muni- 
cipal units. From this point of view 
there is noticeable throughout the Do- 
minion a gradual approximation to one 
type uf city government. But it will 
be found advisable to divide urban 
Canada roughly into two sections, 
chiefly on grounds of administrative 
organization, but to a certain extent 
of historical association as well. In 
the West, Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia and the Northwest represent 
a tolerably uniform area. For this 
section, owing largely to the fact that 
so many Ontario men have accepted 
municipal appointments or entered 
upon the practice of law in its leading 
cities, the municipal system of Ontario 
has in many respects served as model. 
In the east Quebec, which on various 
grounds might lay claim to a position 
apart, may be grouped with the Mar- 
itime Provinces and Newfoundland, 
though the last colony forms, of 
course, as yet no part of the Domin- 
ion, but in course of time undoubtedly 
will. 

Precedent in the United States, as 
already observed,’ has influenced Can- 
adian civic organization in many im- 
portant respects. For this reason, and 
because New World influences also 
prevail in Canada, certain features of 
city government in the United States 
may be used as a standard of compar- 
ison. In the simplicity of its detailed 
organization, however, urban govern- 
ment in Canada approximates rather to 
the English than to the American type. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast 
between municipal organization in Ca- 
nada and in the United States is found 





7Cf. again first Report of the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Commission of 1888, p. 22. 
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in the one being in a state of free de- 
velopment, while the other is condi- 
tioned by the requirements of a system. 
In the one country the municipal con- 
stitution is changing from Parliament 
to Parliament, from session to session, 
unfolding new powers here, dropping 
others there, according as require- 
ments dictate or experience advises ; 
in the United States the springing 
up of large towns and the rapid growth 
of great metropolitan centres have 
necessitated their being housed in ad- 
ministrative structures whose lines 
were suggested, as Mr. Bryce and 
others point out,® by the already exist- 
ing state governments. That the pro- 
cess of adaptation has demanded many 
alterations was only to be expected ; 
for city and state are so different, both 
from the standpoint of party politics 
and from that of general administra- 
tion, that an organization which has 
been eminently successful for the larger 
unit may not be at all adapted to the 
smaller.*. In Canada, on the other 
hand, the municipal organization is, in 
the main, a reliable reflection of local 
growth. The series of municipal 
amendments passed from session to 
session of the Provincial Legislatures, 
mostly on the initiative of the local 
councils, bears this out. In Toronto, 
whose plan of action is characteristic 
of much of Canada, it is the practice to 
suggest to Parliament any changes in 
the Municipal Act which the experiences 
of the preceding year may have war- 
ranted. As a result the Municipal 
Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
has come to be one of the most impor- 
tant of the standing committees. The 
civic organization of Canada is in this 
way the outcome of a steady develop- 


ment covering approximately half a 
century.” 





Bryce, as cited, vol. i, ch.1; and Good- 
now, Municipal Problems, pp. 16, 21, where 
the author speaks of a too strict adherence in 
American municipal legislation to doctrinaire 
teachings. 

°Cf. Eaton, The Government of Municipal- 
ities, pp. 63 ff. 

1°The later development of Ontario’s muni- 
cipal institutions may be conveniently dated 
from 1849 when the Magna Charta of Upper 


A second important factor in Cana- 
dian municipal growth isthe homogene- 
ity of the population—setting aside the 
French element, which forms practical- 
ly adistinct group in a single pro- 
vince.” In this respect again, the con- 
trast with the United States is marked. 
In 1891, in every roo of our population 


.96.7 were British and 1.2 American 


born. This leaves but the small 
percentage of 2.1 to be credited the 
various other nationalities. Or, tak- 
ing Ottawa, Montreal and six out 
of the seven provincial capitals (that 
of Prince Edward Island not being 
specially referred to in the census re- 
port), I find that in 100 of the mean 
population of these cities only 5.6 were 
of foreign birth; or, excluding those 
born in the United States, but 3.21. A 
comparison in this regard with the 
latter country is remarkable. In every 
100 of the mean population of fifty of 
its largest cities 30.77 are foreign born, 
while for the rest of the country the 
figures are 11.29. The homogeneity 
of Canada’s population certainly sim- 
plifies the problem of city govern- 
ment. Montreal and Ottawa alone 
among the cities appear tobe somewhat 
trammelled in their municipal activity 





Canada’s Local Government, known as the 
Baldwin Municipal Act, became law. Que- 
bec’s municipal history dates practically from 
an ordinance of the Special Council of 1841 
(4 Vic., c. 4), *fto provide for the better inter- 
nal government of this Province by the estab- 
lishment of Local or Municipal Institutions 
therein.” The Lower Canada Municipal and 
Roads Act, which is the basis of the present 
organization, was passed in 1855. 

11The census of 1891 returns 1,404,974, or 
29 per cent. of the Dominion’s population as 
of French descent. As these figures are based 
on the de jure system of enumeration, under 
which people are enumerated according to 
their permanent domicile, they probably in- 
clude many thousands, probably many tens of 
thousands, of French Canadians working in 
New England factories. Of these 1,186,346, 
or 85 per cent. of those enumerated, are as- 
cribed to the Province of Quebec. Quebec 
City, since the withdrawal of the British regu- 
lars some years ago, is now almost altogether 
French-Canadian, although at present one or 
two of its aldermen are British-Canadians. 
Of the 91,605 French-Canadians (6.5 per cent. 
of the whole) returned for Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick very few appear in the larger 
towns or cities. 
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by racial and concomitant religious in- 
fluences. Of Montreal’s population 
considerably over one-half is French- 
Canadian, of Ottawa’s one-third. 

A restricted municipal franchise is a 
third feature of urban government in Ca- 
nada. In Nova Scotia and St. John’s 
(Nfid.), the qualification for muni- 
cipal voters resembles that required in 
England—namely, twelve months’ res- 
idence within the municipality and pay- 
ment of poor and city rates, for which 
the voter must not be in arrears. For 
the one city of Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown, twelve months’ resi- 
dence and payment of the city poll tax 
is the minimum. In the cities of On- 
tario, and in Calgary the only incor- 
porated city of the Northwest, rate- 
payers upon an income of $400 may 
vote, and in the city of St. John rate- 
payers upon an income of $300. __ Else- 
where, with the exception of Charlotte- 
town, where a poll tax of $2 qualifies, 
a property qualification as owner or 
occupant is necessary. Ontario—as 
an alternative to income—and Manito- 
ba demand a realty qualification of 
$400 ; Montreal one of $300, or an 
assessed annual value of $30, which 
Quebec City makes $25 for proprietors 
and $50 for occupants. In New Bruns- 
wick the amount of the real-property 
qualification is not specified. In the 
four largest cities of British Columbia 
a six months’ residence and an annual 
rental of $60 in three instances, and 
$100 in the fourth, are sufficient to 
qualify. But Chinese and Indians are 
not entitled to vote. In most cases 
the urban franchise is more conserva- 
tive than the provincial." This is par- 
ticularly true of Ontario. It may, in 
fact, be said that throughout Canada 


‘2A comparison of the number of voters 
under provincial and municipal franchise, re- 
spectively, is of course not possible, because 
of the scattered properties of many owners 
and consequent duplications inthe voters’ lists. 
Moreover, in city elections women are en- 


titled to vote. By Act of 1898 (61 Vic., c. 14), 
it may be mentioned, the provincial franchises 
were adopted as the basis for the Federal 
elections in the respective provinces. In On- 
tario and the West the provincial franchise is 
practically universal after a certain term of 
residence ; in the Eastern Provinces the suf- 


the municipality is regarded more asa 
species of joint stock company, only 
those contributing the capital being al- 
lowed to share in the direction of its 
affairs. That this is an extremely use- 
ful conception will be denied by few.” 
But while homogeneity of population 
and a restricted franchise have un- 
doubtedly favoured municipal govern- 
ment in Canada, they do not altogether 
explain its unusually placid course. 
An influence even more potent is to be 
found in the non-interference of politi- 
cal parties. Here again is had a 
striking contrast to conditions in the 
United States. Generally speaking, 
public opinion in Canada has been thus 
far opposed to the direct introduction 
of party politics into municipal matters. 
Partisan influences are, it is true, never 
wholly neutral ; ina few places they 
are decidedly active, though this is for- 
tunately the exception. The explana- 
tion of this exemption from political 
interference will be found mainly in the 
smallness of many of our cities, the 
homogeneity of our population and 
the predominance of local interests and 
influences." To this should be added 


frage is more restricted. Cf. ‘‘ The Electoral 
Franchise in Canada,” by T. Hodgins, K.C., 
in Encyclopedia of Canada, vol. v. 

13That property owners, however, may at 
times require more protection against them- 
selves than against the non-property-holding 
classes has been frequently remarked. The 
experience of Toronto, for instance, between 
1885 and 1890, when miles of new streets 
were laid out and furnished with sewers and 
water and gas mains, far in advance of the 
real requirements of the city, is but the repe- 
tition of an incident in Philadelphia history, 
as commented upon by Allinson and Penrose 
(Philadelphia, 1681-1887 ; a History of Muni- 
cipal Development, p. 278). 

14In contrast to conditions in many parts 
of the American Union, the dates for Pro- 
vincial and Federal elections are fixed inde- 
pendently of the municipal elections, with 
which they may be said practically never to 
conflict. This isthe more likely since city 
elections, with but few exceptions, are held 
between the months of December and April. 
The absence of party, or some other organiz- 
ation to fill its place has, however, left the 
bringing forward of municipal candidates 
largely to interested parties, self-help and 
chance. This condition of affairs has told 
heavily on the representative character of our 
aldermen. Though happily we have some 
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tHe conservatism of our civic franchise, 
and certain regulations as to munici- 
pal patronage, through which politi- 
cal spoils are in part shielded from 
local politicians and in part removed 
to the more suitable field of the Pro- 
vince. 

In the first place, municipal offices 
throughout Canada are filled, not by 
popular election, but through appoint- 
ment by mayor and council. More- 
over, as arule, the appointments are 
not for a specified term, but in practice 
are permanent during good behaviour. 

In one or two provinces police ap- 
pointments, for example, have been 
placed in the hands of commissioners 
independent of the city council. Thus 
in the cities of Ontario the police are 
under a board of commissioners, com- 
posed of the judge of the county court, 
the mayor, the police magistrate and 
a permanent inspector appointed by 
the city council. The same system of 
control is also met with in Winnipeg, 
and again in the cities of British Col- 
umbia, though here the place of the 


judge is taken by an appointee of the 


Crown.” In Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, and St. John, New 
Brunswick, the police magistrate is ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and is given general powers of super- 
vision; otherwise and elsewhere in 
Canada the city council is the control- 
ling body. St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
is policed by the ‘‘ Terra Nova Con- 
stabulary,” a body controlled by the 
general government. 

In the second place, the liquor-lic- 
ense patronage, as already observed, 
has been transferred in most of the 
provinces from direct municipal control 
to provincial supervision. Ontario 
began the march in this direction in 


valiant workers in the municipal field of whom 
Mayor Lighthall of Westmount, Aldermen 
Ames and Laporte of Montreal, Mayor Parent 
of Quebec, and Mayor Howland of Toronto, 
may be taken as representatives. 


15By Act of 1899 (c. 53) the Police Com- 
missioners for any city of British Colum- 
bia are to consist of the mayor and two ap- 
pointees of the Lieutenant-Governor, one of 
whom must bea member of the city council. 
The commissioners are appointed annually. 


1876, by entrusting the granting of 
all liquor licenses to a board of three 
liquor-license commissioners, appoint- 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council,” reserving to each municipal- 
ity the right to decide for itself how 
many licenses are to be granted with- 
in its limits. Manitoba followed in 
1889, British Columbia in 1892,” 
New Brunswick in 1896, and the 
Northwest Territories in 1897. Que- 
bec and Nova Scotia are accordingly 
the only other provinces of importance 
that preserve the older system of ap- 
pointments. In Quebec Province, con- 
formably to section 842 of the revised 
liquor-license law, the granting of a 
license is to be refused if opposed by a 
majority of the electors resident in the 
locality. In Quebec City the grant 
must be confirmed by the judge of the 
sessions of the peace or the city re- 
corder ; in Montreal, by the two judges . 
of the sessions of the peace and the 
recorder, or any two of them. 

It will not do to minimize the influ- 
ence of these two sets of provisions— 
even though their application is not 
quite general—on the efficiency of Ca- 
nadian city government. In fact, it 
is difficult to overestimate their im- 
portance for the cities of Western Ca- 
nada, and, as regards liquor-license 
patronage, for those of New Brunswick 
as well. In Nova Scotia, where a 
strong ‘‘ prohibition” sentiment pre- 
vails, the importance of this patronage 
is somewhat diminished. 

Another problem that is now under 
vigorous discussion in the American 
Union is that as to the administrative 


16According to the British North America 
Act of 1867, which is in effect the Constitution 
of Canada, the Dominion has exclusive pow- 
ers in ‘‘the regulation of trade and com- 
merce.”’ It was, accordingly, for a consider- 
able time uncertain whether the Dominion or 
the provinces had the right to grant liquor 
licenses. The decision of the Privy Council 
in England in 1884 finally settled the question 
in favour of the provinces.—Reference to this 
decision in Bourinot, Manual of the Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, new ed. (1go1) ch. 
xiii, pp. 92 ff. 

17By the act of 1899 a similar system to 
that outlined for License Commissioners has 
been adopted for Police Commissioners. 
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and financial relation between state and 
city. It is to be noted, at the outset, 
that the seven large provinces of Ca- 
nada and the four organized territories 
are much more important, relatively to 
their cities, than are the forty-nine 
states and territories of the Union. 
This is more or less evident from their 
size alone. But up to the present there 
has been no pronounced attempt at 
administrative supervision, such as that 
afforded in England by the English 
Local Government Board. What 
measure of central supervision exists 
is exercised, as in the United States, 
solely by the legislatures. But, partly 
as the result of a vigorous local spirit, 
partly as the consequence of concen- 
tration of power and personal responsi- 
bility, in the various cabinets,—which 
is more marked in the provinces than 
at Ottawa,—the Provincial Legisla- 
tures have usually shown sufficient re- 
gard for the wishes of their municipal- 
ities. Although, curiously enough, in 
most provinces it has so happened that 
the majority of city members have been 
for along time identified with the par- 
liamentary opposition! The fact re- 
mains, however, that theoretically the 
provincial legislatures have an over- 
shadowing power, as compared with 
cities, on whom is thus laid the 
burden of constant watchfulness in 
‘safeguarding ” their local interests. 
The present dispute with the telephone 
and telegraph companies as to their 
rights over city streets is an instance 
in point. Complaints have also been 
raised in several of the provinces that 
members of the provincial legislatures 
from rural constituencies are sometimes 
too easily brought into line against 
those representing cities. 

The provincial power is brought to 
bear either through legislation or ad- 
ministratively through financial grants 
—as, for instance, in connection with 
education. Besides the regulations 
already cited for liquor and police pat- 
ronage, there are also provisions for 
sinking funds—which are very com- 
plete in Ontario ; for the limitation of 
municipal indebtedness—on the efficacy 
of which the recent financial history 


of Montreal may be consulted,” for 
boards of health, etc. In connection 
with the question of provincial super- 
vision, another matter suggests itself. 
I refer to the desirability of the pro- 
vince issuing systematic, reliable muni- 
cipal reports. This is necessary both 
for legislative and general financial 
information. Of late years more at- 
tention is being paid to the compilation 
and publication of such statistics by 
several of the provinces, based on the 
auditors’ reports from the various cities. 
Ontario is well in advance in this re- 
gard. British Columbia has begun to 
follow, and Quebec also, though very 
tentatively. With respect to taxation 
the relations between the provinces and 
their cities are still in an inchoate con- 
dition. These financial relations will 
demand more attention in the near 
future. 

In the exercise of legislative control 
over cities, Ontario and Manitoba, 
where the circumstances permit it, pass 
with few exceptions only general laws. 
This is the case in the other provinces 
as well, so far. as towns and cities not 
specially incorporated are concerned.” 
The question of special and general 
laws, however, has not yet become 
matter of public debate, though it is 
referred to in the Ontario Municipal 
Report for 1888. Mr. Wilcox, in his 
convenient book on The Study of City 
Government,” states that more than 
half the commonwealths of the United 
States require that cities be organized 
by general laws or forbid the legisla- 
tures to pass any special laws affecting 
city charters. In Canada the Provincial 
Legislature is sovereign. In Ontario 
especially the comparative equality of 

18Cf, J. Roy Perry, Public Debts in Canada 
(University of Toronto Economic Studies, 
1898), pp. 80-82. 

1°Cf. for Ontario, the Municipal and Assess- 
ment Acts of 1897; for British Columbia, 
Municipal Act of 1881 ; for Manitoba, Act of 
1888 ; for Northwest Territory, Act of 1894 ; 
for Quebec, Act of 1888 and Municipal Code 
of Quebec, 1898; for Prince Edward Island, 
Act of 1870; for Nova Scotia, Act of 1895 ; 
for New Brunswick, Act of 1898 and amend- 
ments thereto. 

2°Pp. 87 et seq. 
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the cities has favoured the possibility 
and efficacy of general laws, with the 
result that changes in the municipal 
law have usually been followed with 
widespread interest, and the dangers 
of political pressure and log rolling 
have been correspondingly minimized. 
Where distinctions are made in the ap- 
plication of laws, population is usually 
the basis adopted. Toronto is the only 
city in Ontario that may be called of 
the first-class—of 100,000 inhabitants 
and over. Mr. C. R. W. Biggar, K.- 
C., late city solicitor of Toronto, now 
editor of The Municipal Manual (6th 
ed.), an expert on Ontario municipal 
law and legislation, has made the wise 
suggestion to strengthen the influence 
of such general legislation by lowering 
the limit of cities of the first-class to 
50,000. Voices have also been heard 
suggesting the granting of special char- 
ters to the cities. At some future date 
particular charters may be advisable, 
but for reasons sufficiently apparent 
from a study of municipal develop- 
ment they are assuredly not called for 
now, nor for many years to come. 

In 1897 an important innovation, in 
line with recent American reform pol- 
icy, gained a footing in Canada by way 
of Toronto. The object was to fix re- 
sponsibility for municipal policy, by 
separating the legislative and the ad- 
ministrative functions of the city coun- 
cil. To this end a so-called board of 
control was constituted, composed of 
the mayor as chairman, and three, 
later, to avoid a double vote of the 
mayor, four aldermen, chosen by plen- 
ary vote of the council.” This board 
has sole power to prepare and submit 
the estimates for the year. Its actions, 
however, are subject to revision by a 
two-thirds vote of the council. The 
mayor accordingly requires the support 


21In Canadian cities, in contrast to the 
United States, there is but a single represent- 
ative chamber. The number ot aldermen is 
characteristically small, varying from nine to 
twenty-six, the largest number obtaining in 
Montreal. Toronto has twenty-four in its 
council. The adoption of a Board of Control 
was at first limited to cities of 100,000 and 
over, but later extended to those of 45,000, 
the city of Hamilton being specially excepted. 


of but two other members of the board 
in order to be fairly supreme in the 
general policy of the city. A secondary 
result, despite recent history, has been 
to increase the responsibility and raise 
the dignity of the mayoral office. At 
the recent revision of Montreal’s char- 
ter’ the adoption of a similar system 
was proposed, and was only defeated 
in the legislature after a spirited strug- 
gle. The charter now provides for a 
finance committee endowed with con- 
siderable powers. The committee is 
composed of seven of the aldermen, 
none of whom can be a member of an- 
other standing committee. It prepares 
the annual estimates and has the right 
to consider all recommendations in- 
volving financial outlay and the award- 
ing of contracts. Its decision is sub- 
ject to revision by a vote of three- 
fourths of the council. This partial 
centralizing of responsibility has not 
been thus far particularly successful, as 
the recent consolidation of Montreal 
bonds shows, though it has _ per- 


mitted a closer financial supervision 


than formerly. Yet the experiment in 
Toronto has certainly enjoyed a much 
greater measure of success. The con- 
stitution of the Toronto board is, how- 
ever, not without its anomalies. It 
overlooks, for instance, the chairmen 
of the standing committees of council 
of whom it might almost have been ex- 
pected to consist, and with whose 
duties there is often aclash. More- 
over, the personnel of the board has 
not always been such as to inspire full 
confidence on the part of the citizens. 
Selection of controllers by general 
vote might conduce to a more repre- 
sentative body. An alderman in To- 
ronto, it may be added, receives $300, 
if he is chairman of a standing com- 
mittee $400, and if he is controller 
$700. 

The intricate topic of civic taxation 
I can only refer to. The extension 
of the income tax, the introduction of 
the franchise tax and its bearing on 
federal and provincial legislation, and 
the placing of the local improvement 


22 Assented to March roth, 1899. See Que- 
bec Statutes, 62 Vic., c. 58. 
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(betterment) taxes upon a more per- 
manent basis, are problems now com- 
ing to the fore. In Ontario there is a 
desire to reintroduce the tax on rentals 
in place of the present realty tax. The 
chief incentive to the change appears to 
be the desire to remove all danger of 
frightening capital and business to 
Montreal where the rental tax is still in 
force. 

In the details of municipal adminis- 
tration one or two matters invite at- 
tention. There is, in the first place, 
in some cities a certain indefiniteness 
in financial supervision over moneys 
received as taxes or from other sources; 
and, in the second place, a lack of 
system in the care of sinking funds. 
But, as regards financial supervision, 
conditions are not so serious as many 
surmises might lead one to imagine. 
Taxes and other city revenues are 
mostly paid by cheque ; and it appears 
to be the practice in the great majority 
of the cities not to cash paper payable 
to the corporation, but to deposit it 
and draw money only on direct order 
from the city treasurer. In some loc- 
alities, however, the treasurer’s con- 
trol over the tax collectors, it would 
seem, might be placed on a more effec- 
tive basis than at present. 

In the care of their sinking funds, 
the cities of Vancouver and Winnipeg 
stand apart, in having each a board of 
sinking-fund trustees. In each case 
the board consists of three members, 
two of whom are appointed by High 
Court judges. In other cities, so far 
as I have been able to learn, the sink- 
ing funds are controlled by the city 
treasurers. In their recent report, the 
auditors of the city of London, Ontario, 
suggest that city debentures might be 
better safeguarded by bearing a stamp 
to make them non-negotiable in the 
hands of persons who may become frau- 
dulently possessed of them, but avail- 
able for sale in the open market. ‘‘The 
entire system of sinking-fund accumu- 
lations,’ they continue—referring, of 


2°They have presumably in mind only the 
management, not the measures looking to the 
formation, of sinking funds; for in Ontario 
ample provision is made by general law for 


course, to their own city—‘* needs re- 
vision, and, as far as similar results 
can be otherwise arrived at, should be 
superseded.” They refer to the diffi- 
culty in financing the funds for short 
periods, and conclude by a com- 
parison favourable to the policy of is- 
suing annuities. In Ontario such a 
policy has been followed for some time 
by the Province, but has given rise to 
a good deal of unfavourable discussion 
because of the resulting indefiniteness 
concerning the provincial debt. It is, 
accordingly, just possible that a pro- 
posal to introduce the system of annui- 
ties into municipal finance might not 
meet with popular favour. But the 
proposal, so far as it concerns sinking 
tunds and not general liabilities, should 
not, for this reason, be prejudiced. 

As regards the control of municipal 
franchises, it is to be noted, in the first 
place, that there has long been in Ca- 
nada a marked disinclination to direct 
municipal management of public works 
with perhaps the one exception of 
waterworks. Though it must be said 
that in this respect a revolution in 
public sentiment has taken place lately 
in many parts of Canada. The difficul- 
ties experienced by municipalities in 
attempting to control enfranchised cor- 
porations and the danger of corpora- 
tion influence upon the courseof legisla- 
tion have been potent factors leading to 
the change of front. In Ontario legis- 
lation has recently provided for the tak- 
ing over of such corporation property 
and franchises. There area few cities 
already possessing electric-light plants, 
e.g., New Westminster, Three Rivers, 
Windsor, (until recently) Brantford, 
and now Winnipeg. But, with these 
exceptions, the various city franchises 
have been let usually as monopolies to 
private companies. With the growth 
of population and on the expiration of 
past contracts, the new franchises are 
being made to yield returns to the city, 
in the form of percentages on gross 
earnings. Hamilton, Ottawa, Toron- 


repayment of loans by means of sinking funds 
within specific periods, varying according to 
the nature of the loan from three to twenty 
years. 
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to and Halifax, for example, receive 
percentages from their street-railway 
companies ; and up to a few years ago 
Toronto received a percentage from 
the local branch of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

The term for which franchises are 
granted varies. For electric lighting 
it is usually ten years, but Quebec’s 
recent contract with the Montmorency 
Company is for the long period of thir- 
ty years. For street railways it is 
from fifteen to thirty years, the latter 
period obtaining, for example, in Mon- 
treal and Toronto. London’s street 
railway franchise is an old one, run- 
ning for fifty years, of which thirty 
have already expired. 

The prices obtained by the cities for 
the monopoly privileges have, on the 
whole, been favourable. It is rather 
interesting to note, in this connection, 
that in their standards for such prices 
Canadians have looked rather to Eng- 
land than to the United States ; yet, 
as a matter of fact, with the possible 
exception of telephone charges, their 
prices are nearer to the American than 
to the English. The rentals for busi- 
ness and residence telephones in Toron- 
to are $45 and $25, respectively; in 
London a telephone license costs $10 
(with a reduction to one or two profes- 
sions, such as doctors and dentists), 
after which a small charge is made for 
each message ; in Quebec a telephone 
costs $35 per year, or $75 for three 
years ; the average cost in Montreal, 
where prices vary according to distance 
from a central district, may be placed 
at $55. Along with the federal own- 
ership of the telegraph system, which, 
if reports are to be credited, will pro- 
bably be attempted within the near 
future, some voices have been raised 
for the provincial ownership of the 
telephones. A consideration of this 
question would not be inopportune. 

Although there is an inclination in 
several cities to exert a pressure on the 
prices fixed by enfranchised companies 
—e.g.,in Toronto and Montreal on gas 
charges, and in Toronto on telephone 
rentals —no very successful efforts have 
been made. In Toronto, where the 


Consumers’ Gas Company has a per- 
petual charter and a present monopoly 
of the gas supply, an agreement was 
made some twelve years ago according 
to which the price of gas was to be re- 
duced five cents perthousand feet when 
the reserve fund of the company had 
reached a certain figure. The experi- 
ence of the city with the company, how- 
ever, has proved but another illustra- 
tion of the problems that arise in guard- 
ing public interests, even after the most 
careful legislation.* According to the 
report of the city auditor, the reduction 
in price since 1888—namely, from 
$1.12 to go cents—should have been 
considerably greater. A working a- 
greement between city and company 
is, however, talked of as probable 
within the near future. In Montreal 
the price of gas per thousand feet is 
$1.20 for lighting and $1.00 for cook- 
ing purposes ; in London the net price 
is 94 cents; in Hamilton it was lately 
reduced to $1.00. In Montreal at the 
recent revision of the electric lighting 
agreement the price for electric light- 
ing was cut in half, though the com- 
peting company which forced the break 
was not giventhe contract. The high 
price at which many of the enfran- 
chised gas and other stocks are listed 
—some of the stocks, moreover, rep- 
resenting considerable ‘‘ water ”—goes 
to show the extremely healthy condi- 
tion of the companies. At the time of 
writing, the cities of Ontario appear to 
have come off successful in their op- 
position to the now notorious scrap- 
iron assessments, under which, by a 
peculiar wording of a clause in the 
Municipal Act, unnoted until lately, 
the plant of companies situated in more 
than one ward could be assessed only 
in the ward in which it lay. Cut off 
from its headquarters much company 
plant could only be regarded as 
‘* scrap.”’ Legislative amendment 
ought not to have been delayed so 
long. 

As to municipal debts, the total in- 
debtedness of Canadian cities has 
grown steadily of lateyears. But acon- 


24Cf. W. D. Gregory, ‘* Toronto, A Muni- 
cipal Study,” Zhe Outlook, February 5th, 1898. 
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current reduction in the rate of interest 
from six and seven to four, three and 
one-half and three per cent. has large- 
ly counterbalanced these advances. 
The amount paid as interest or dis- 
count by the thirteen cities of Ontario 
in 1898 was less than in 1891, although 
the gross debt had risen from thirty 
and a half to forty and a half millions. 
At the same time it is worth noting that 
in the same Province the gross deben- 
ture indebtedness of counties and 
townships has been steadily declining, 
that of villages slightly advancing, and 
that of towns, which have a population 
of from 2,000 to 10,000, rising more 
rapidly than that of cities. In general 
indebtedness Montreal stands first 
amongst the cities, with a gross debt 
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on December 31st, 1900, of twenty-six 
and a quarter millions; Toronto second, 
with twenty and four-fifths millions, 
but with a sinking fund—for which 
Montreal makes practically no provi- 
sion—of nearly five and a half millions. 
These debts are not extravagant for 
cities of their size, and the credit of 
both municipalities is high, though 
it is true that in both cities the outlay 
for non-revenue-producing purposes 
has been greater during the last 
few years than formerly. Accordingly 
there are some who claim that the 
debt-creating powers of council should 
be more strictly controlled. The fol- 
lowing table allows a survey of some 
of the largest city debts : 


| | 
TOTAL |FLOATING| 
DEBENTURE| INDEBT- | 

DEBT. | EDNESS. | 


SINKING 
FUNDs. 


TION | 
| PER | 
| HEAD. 


MILLS ON 


| 
— | 


$38,506, 528'$3,029, 596|$6,831 02 
21,603,473 
4,301,642) 


31 Dec. 
31 Dec. 
| 31 Dec. ’98 
31 Dec. ‘98 
| 3! Dec. '98 


‘98 
‘98 


1448,876 
193,246 
57,002 
51,561 
38,902 


5,911.63 

1,126,388) 5,640,563) 13.83] 

547:940| 1,295,287) 9.31} 

395735791) 123,516) 313,431) 10.51) 

2,781,051| 17,245} 1,292,956) 10.68} 
| | | 


_ | 


*Estimated population. On December jist, 1898, the indebtedness of the above-named 
four cities of Ontario was some $962,000 less than at the close of 1896. 
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Ottawa, Ont 

Hamilton, Ont 

London, Ont 


Montreal, Que..... 31 Dec. 
30 Apr. 


15 Dec. 


‘98 
'98 
98 | 


2357441401 
6,940,033] 
497,000| 


|260,000* 
65,000*| 
10,470 | 





278,848) 





Winnipeg, Man 

St. John, N.B 

PIGG. Pee cticérscee ic v0" 
Victoria, B.C 
Westminster, B.C....... 
Vancouver, B.C 


‘98 312351874) 
98 | 26,000*| 3,516,492 8 
‘98 | 40,000 | 1,834,788) 
'96 | 19,000 1,804,000] 
‘96 | 7,500* 995,000} 
‘96 | 20,000°| 2,003,100 
| 


| 30 Apr. 
| 31 Dec. 
| 31 Dec. 
| 31 Dec. 
-| 31 Dec. 

| 31 Dec. 


35971 3459417 
4:95 

314,298 
97,261 70,000 


9,702 





An analysis of these debts shows 
that almost all have been incurred for 
local improvements and other neces- 
sary public works. Waterworks and 
education are two of the largest items. 


For the general success of city gov- 
ernment it is, of course, to the stamp 
of men commanding that one must 
look. Capable city aldermen and 
heads of departments are called for. 


The Ontario Municipal Commission of 
1888 make the statement that expend- 
iture per head and unit of wealth is 
less in Canadian cities than in the cities 
of the United States. But such gen- 
eral comparisons are of little value. 


In the great majority of the cities 
two unnecessary obstacles shut out 
many able men from the council. 
In the first place are to be noted the 
losses and annoyances incidental to 
too frequent elections. As a rule, 
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mayor and council are elected annually 
by popular vote. There are, however, 
exceptions. In Quebec City the mayor 
is chosen from among the aldermen by 
a majority vote of the board, while in 
both Montreal and Quebec he holds 
office for two years. In Halifax the 
aldermen have a three-year term of 
office, one-third retiring annually ; in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, two mem- 
bers of the council are appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council, and three elected 
by the ratepayers, all to hold office for 
three years. In Montreal and Quebec, in 
the two cities of Manitoba and in Van- 
couver, the aldermen sit for two years. 
A desirable general reform for all Ca- 
nadian cities would be to increase the 
term of office of the mayors to at least 
two years. Asa matter of fact, in 
cities where the office is an annual one 
ithasalmost becomecustom tore-elect a 
mayor who has been fairly satisfactory 
in order to allow him opportunity to 
develop his policy. As for aldermen, 
a two or a three year term is also 
highly advisable, one-half or one-third 
of them being elected each year.” 

The second obstacle to representa- 
tive citizens seeking aldermanic hon- 
ours is the lack, in the vast majority 
of cases, of any fixed tradition of pro- 
fessional independence on the part of 
the chief municipal officials. The con- 
stant interference of aldermen in de- 
partmental routine cannot, in the long 
run, be other than harmful in the ex- 
treme to departmental work. At the 
same time the increase in aldermanic 
duties which such a policy makes in- 
evitable, deters desirable men from 
entering the council. The demand on 
the time and attention of city repre- 


25In Ontario, during the last few years, 
many towns have abolished the ward system 
and adopted that of general representation. 
Recently advocates of the latter system have 
succeeded in obtaining its adoption in one or 
two of the cities as well. There is certainly 
some ground for dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent ward representation; for in nearly all 
Canadian cities the wards are over numerous. 
St. John, New Brunswick, it may be mention- 
ed, hasa combination of the two systems, in 
that one alderman is elected to its council by 
each ward and two aldermen by the whole 
city. 


sentatives should not be unduly heavy. 
Municipal administration is, after all, 
mainly a technical task; and Canadian 
cities still require to insist upon greater 
independence and responsibility on the 
part of departmental heads. Incidental 
with this independence and responsibil- 
ity there should be a much more com- 
plete system of reports from each de- 
partment than at present. The cost 
of well-edited reports and civic year- 
books is trifling in comparison with 
the services that such publications are 
capable of rendering to municipal gov- 
ernment. The most complete civic 
financial report at present is that of 
Toronto. The usefulness of such re- 
ports would be much enhanced by a 
classification of receipts and expendi- 
tures to accord with the distinctions 
made in text-books on public finance, 
é.g., receipts from sinking fund ac- 
counts, civic property, city franchises, 
fees and licenses, taxes, the province, 
fresh debenture issues, etc. 

In bringing forward this matter of 
departmental publications I cannot re- 
frain from remarking the absence in Ca- 
nada of any manual on municipal gov- 
ernment. Even the school and college 
histories contain only trifling references 
to the subject. And civic loyalty is a 
text heard almost as little out of as in 
school. One may, in fact, broaden the 
horizon and say that not alone in re- 
spect of local history but of Canadian 
history generally the teaching in the 
schools and colleges is often lacking to 
a surprising degree. 

In several parts of Canada, however, 
more particularly in Ontario, where 
municipal institutions are furthest de- 
veloped, a growing desire for a broad- 
er discussion of municipal problems is 
becoming evident. Besides the annual 
municipal convention for Ontario, 
which has met several times, a union 
of Canadian municipalities has just 
been formed largely owing to the efforts 
of the present mayor of Toronto. 
There is a great educational work for 
such an organization to do, and plenty 
of room for combined effort on the part 
of the municipalities. 

On the whole, though perfection is 
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not written across the face of city or- 
ganization or administration in the 
Dominion, the basis of city govern- 
ment in Canada must be said to have 
been ‘‘well and truly laid.” The con- 
servatism of the urban franchise; the 
homogeneity of the city population, 
which the future will probably not 
affect to the same extent as in the 
United States ; the general policy with 
regard to municipal patronage and the 
consequent absence in large measure 
of party politics in city elections ; and, 
finally, the efficacy of ‘‘ conservative 
innovation” and gradual growth.and 
expansion of municipal legislation— 
these are features whose importance 


A STORY OF 





I. 

NDIAN River is the most turbulent 
of all the tributaries of the Ottawa. 
Rivermen have a saying that every 
drive on it pays toll with life; which 
means that it rarely happens that a 
lumber firm gets its winter cut of logs 
down to the mouth of the stream with- 
out at least one life being lost in the 
passage. So great is the fear of its 
treacherous currents and dangerous 
falls that wages are much higher on it 
than on any other river; and even with 
this premium there is often a difficulty 
in securing men. Tradition and super- 
stition invest almost every mile of the 
stream’s tortuous course with the 
glamour of a tragic past; and the 
Muse of the Backwoods has been 
called upon many times to commemo- 
rate in rude ‘‘ Come-all-ye’s ” the grim 

incidents in its history. 

Many of the weirdest tales cluster 
about the Devil’s Gorge, as the nar- 
row pass in the Laurentian Hills, 
through which the river descends to 
the plain, is known. Here the stream 
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cannot be lost sight of. The conditions 
for good city government seem, there- 
fore, propitious. Certainly the phrase, 
‘*the one conspicuous failure,” which 
Mr. Bryce attaches to the government 
of cities in the United States, will not 
be held applicable to city government 
in Canada. Though it will not do for 
Canadians to boast. They are not yet 
out of the wood. Foreign elements are 
coming more into evidence in some of 
the cities, and there are many problems 
yet to be settled concerning the rela- 
tions of province and city, and impor- 
tant matters more directly affecting 
municipal organization still to be dis- 
posed of. 





THE OTTAWA. 


is sharply contracted to half its width, 
between precipitous walls of enduring 
granite—the oldest and firmest rock 
formation in the world; and as the 
ground also falls away rapidly, the 
river for a mile and a half is one great 
roaring rapid. Finally the angry wat- 
ers fall into a great circular pool en- 
closed by high cliffs. This huge bowl 
receives the tortured waters and gives 
them a taste of peace before emptying 
them into another canyon, less terrible 
than the Devil’s Gorge, but forbidding 
enough. This pool is of great depth; 
the rivermen say that is is fathomless. 
It is ringed with bluffs, all of them 
bleak and bare, excepting that at the 
southwest corner there stands a group 
of noble pines. All their forest breth- 
ren for leagues around have fallen long 
since before the axes of the lumber- 
men; but they wave their plumes se- 
cure from the avarice of man. 

A climb to the top of the cliff reveals 
the reason for this unusual self-restraint 
on the part of the lumber-kings. This 
is the graveyard of the Gorge. It is the 
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custom, received in the first instance 
from the Indians and confirmed by the 
practices of white rivermen for a cen- 
tury, to bury in this wild spot those 
who lose their lives in the rapids. It 
is the Law of the Stream, to be dis- 
obeyed at the peril of the peace of the 
dead; for rivermen will tell you that 
the Gorge’s victims will rest quietly in 
no other place. Toa doubting Thom- 
as they tell stories of ghosts, who with 
accusing mien have been known to 
haunt kinsmen who disregarded the 
Law and took their dead to more con- 
ventional graveyards. 

The deep pool at the foot of the 
rapids receives the bodies of the 
drowned, and after an interval, usually 
of five days, gives them up again. 
They are found almost invariably, as 
though placed by unseen hands, on a 
rocky ledge known as Deadman’s 
Point, which runs out at the foot of 
the pool where the current sets in 
again. But sometimes the cavernous 
depths of the pool refuse to give up 
their prey; the bodies go down into 
the black waters and are seen no more 
by mortal eyes. The spirits of these 
are believed to haunt the Gorge dur- 
ing the hours of darkness, and river- 
men can hear their voices calling for 
help in the still watches of the night. 
The prosaic outsider, not infected with 
the atmosphere of tradition which en- 
velopes the river, will say that the 
mournful sounds which undeniably are 
to be heard, are compounded of the 
falling waters, the soughing of the 
trees, and the wind whistling through 
the clefts of the rocks, but such an 
explanation is always received with 
fine scorn. 

A path runs steeply up from the wat- 
er’s edge to the burial spot. An at- 
mosphere of desolation and decay 
hangs heavily over the scene. The 
graves are uncared for, and some of 
the mounds are now scarcely distin- 
guishable from the surrounding sward. 
The rude head-boards, consisting of 
heavy pine slabs roughly carved, have 
fallen awry and rotted away, and their 
vanished inscriptions tell nothing of 
the dead sleeping below. To this tale 


of oblivion there is one notable excep- 
tion, for at the very edge of the cliff 
stands a simple broken column of 
white marble. And it is of the once 
fiery hearts that lie silent beneath this 
stone that the saddest tale of the river 
is told. 
Il. 

Thirty years ago the most daring 
riverman on the Indian River drive 
was young Ronald McDonald. His 
recklessness made a new record even 
among these men who held their lives 
cheap. He was always first to volun- 
teer to break a jam or to run a danger- 
ous rapid, he was equally ready to lead 
in the bloody combats when gangs of 
rival lumbermen met at the taverns or 
to risk his life in rescuing men caught 
in the grasp of the treacherous cur- 
rents. He was a florid young High- 
lander, something over six feet in 
height, and straight and willowy as a 
young sapling. He hailed from Glen- 
garry, where he belonged to a family 
of considerable local position. His 
father was a well-to-do merchant, who 
had looked with slight favour on Ron- 
ald’s many youthful escapades, until the 
young man, in his twentieth year, had 
left home and found a field for the ex- 
ercise of his wild spirits in the lumber 
woods and the river. Yet an inherent 
business ability marked him for early 
promotion, and his third summer on 
the river found him foreman of Mac- 
kenzie Brothers’ drive. 

The task of getting the logs through 
the Gorge was a difficult and danger- 
ous one at best, and it always took 
time. During the spring that Ronald 
first acted as foreman the water was 
abnormally low, and many of the logs 
were ‘‘hung up” in a shallow. stretch 
of the river. This detained the drive 
at the head of the Gorge nearly three 
weeks, and during that time Ronald 
met Katie Macgregor, fell madly in 
love with her, and had his affection as 
ardently returned. 

Katie was the daughter of old Ken- 
neth Macgregor, who twenty-five years 
before had pitched his tent on the 
banks of the Indian River at the head 
of the Gorge; and, taking up two hun- 
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dred acres of Crown land, had begun a 
dogged, stubborn fight against the 
great trees and rocks that covered his 
land, the poverty of the soil, the ter- 
rible winters, the summer frosts, and 
all the hundred difficulties that barred 
the way tocompetence. His helpmate 
had long since given up the fight, 
leaving behind her a family of small chil- 
dren, but Kenneth had set his teeth, put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and tugged 
so mightily that Fate had been forced to 
yield. Now Kenneth, in the late autumn 
of life, could see about him wide fields, 
and great barns bursting with fatness. 
But for all this he had paid heavily in 
mind, for the natural dourness and 
stubbornness of his temper had been 
so deepened by his long years of strug- 
gle that he was now an irascible, petu- 
lant and autocrat old man—one ‘‘ gey 
ill to live wi’.” 

Only one person knew the stops of 
his humours and could play upon them 
—his daughter Katie, now a young 
woman of twenty, with a captivating 
air of womanliness, due in part to her 
responsible position as the foster-moth- 
er of her younger brothers and sisters. 
She admired her father’s sterling quali- 
ties, of which he had many, and was 
a dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
even when greatly tried by his wilful 
harshness. And on his own part he 
had a love for his daughter none the 
less passionate for being so thoroughly 
disguised even from himself. 

When, then, young Ronald came 
a-wooing, he had to reckon with Ken- 
neth. No young man on such an 
errand could have hoped for a cordial 
welcome; but Ronald, in Kenneth’s 
eyes, had not a single point in his fa- 
vour. He was a riverman, which to 
him stood for immeasurable depravity 
and, perhaps, a still worse crime—shift- 
lessness. In addition, he was a Roman 
Catholic, whereas Kenneth was the 
bluest of blue Presbyterians. 

So Kenneth put his foot down hard. 
He told Katie that he objected to 
Ronald, and forbade her to have 
further relations with him. But here 
his authority ceased; he might as well 
have forbidden the trees to put on their 












spring greenery. The next day Ron- 
ald and Katie plighted troth as fer- 
vently as ever did hero and heroine of 
romance. Then he turned his face 
down the river on his long journey to 
Quebec; while she went back to her 
home duties. There was but this un- 
derstanding between them: that they 
were to be all in all to each other; and 
that their marriage was to wait on 
happier times. 

From that day Ronald lived a new 
life with new ambitions. He became 
reconciled with his father, and the lat- 
ter bought him an interest in the lum- 
ber firm for which he worked; and he 
returned to Pineland as agent for the 
district extending from the Devil’s 
Gorge backwards some forty miles 
into the hills. This enabled him to 
spend the winter near Katie’s home ; 
and he met her often. Old Kenneth 
still maintained his hostile attitude, 
chiefly from innate stubbornness, for 
all the material objections to the mar- 
riage had disappeared with the changed 
circumstances. 

In his secret heart Kenneth was 
rather proud that his daughter should 
be beloved by the ‘‘ agent” who, by 
virtue of his position, was the big man 
of the district; but jealousy of the man 
whom his daughter loved, dislike to 
Ronald’s religion, and a blind deter- 
mination to be master in his own house, 
and over his own children, kept him to 
all outward appearances as obdurate 
as ever. Nor in the face of his uncom- 
promising attitude would Katie defy 
him to the extent of being married 
against his wishes, though often urged 
to this course by her impatient lover. 
Thus two years passed away. 


Ill. 

It was the end of May once more, 
and again the river was dark with the 
logs of the Mackenzie drive. Half of 
them had already passed down the 
Gorge, and in a few days more they 
would all be through and well started 
on their journey to the markets of the 
world. Ronald was in charge. He 
was in no pleasant mood. He had 
been pleading with Katie to marry him 
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in defiance of her father, but without 
success ; and his sullen and threaten- 
ing visage told of a temper restrained 
with difficulty. In a week’s time he 
would be far on his way to Quebec, 
and there would be no further chance 
to see Katie before the setting in of the 
next winter. He felt that he could not 
go away for so long a time without a 
more definite understanding. 

So it happened that one afternoon 
he left the camp and walked briskly to 
the Macgregor homestead. He would, 
he swore to himself in Gaelic, stand 
this sort of thing no longer. Katie 
should choose once for all between him 
and her stubborn and cross-grained 
father. Striding along with black 
thoughts running through his head, he 
encountered old Kenneth hobbling 
along with his stick, and the two 
men glared at each other without 
speaking. 

Ronald found Katie in the kitchen 
deep in the mysteries of pie-making. 
She greeted him gaily, but, noticing 
his expression, the lightness fled from 
her face and she sighed. She had 
thought that she had convinced him at 
their previous meeting that it was best 
to wait patiently awhile longer, and 
now the battle had to be fought once 
more. 

Ronald did not take long in coming 
to the point. He sat himself on one 
end of the table, and began twirling 
his wide felt hat. , 

‘* Katie,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve been think- 
ing this over. I can’t stand it any 
longer. It’s got to stop.” 

‘* What’s got to stop?” 
asked. 

‘* This dilly-dallying and_ shilly- 
shallying. Here we have been engag- 
ed for two years. There is no reason 
under heaven why we should not marry, 
except that your father has a prejudice 
against me. He will never change his 
mind, or if he changes it he will never 
own up. I met him outside just now 
and he looked as though he would like 
to set the dogs on me. When you 
marry me you will have to do it in spite 
of him; why not now? I have come 
here to ask you to come away with me 


Katie 


at once and get married. You can 
come back here and stay with your 
father for the summer while I go on to 
Quebec; or I’ll hand the drive over to 
the foreman and we'll go off for a trip. 
You'll come, won’t you?” 

Ronald’s voice was all eagerness, 
but Katie shook her head. 

‘* We must wait,” she said. 

‘* Wait! Good heavens! What have 
we been doing but wait for two 
years?” 

‘*T have been happy to wait,” Katie 
answered with some spirit. ‘I don’t 
see why it should not be so for you, 
too. You do not see as I do how fast 
my father is breaking down. He is old 
and frail, and, curious though it may 
be, he is actually jealous of you, Ron- 
ald, because”—there was a pause, 
and then she went on proudly—‘‘ be- 
cause I love you. It would, I am sure, 
kill him if 1 were to do as you say ; 
and, besides, I don’t like running away 
to get married to you as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. Why not 
go on as we were. Father may change 
his mind (Ronald shook his head 
savagely), or in any case the obstacle 
that bars our way will pass away 
soon—too soon.” A sob rose in her 
throat. 

‘*Can’t you see, Ronald,’”’ she went 
on as he stood there silent before her, 
‘*that I owe my father love, affection, 
and even in such a case as this a cer- 
tain measure of obedience yet awhile ? 
We are both young, and waiting is so 
much the easiest way out of the diffi- 
culty.” 

‘© No, itisn’t,” Ronald answered sul- 
lenly. ‘*‘And I don’t intend to wait 
any longer. If you love me you will 
come with me—now.” 

‘*You know I love you,” she an- 
swered warmly, ‘‘but I cannot go 
with you—now.” 

Ronald glowered at the little slip of 
rebellious womanhood, choked back 
the hot words that rose in his throat, 
and fearing to trust himself to words, 
turned quickly, ran out of the door and 
dashed along the road to the river. 
He never turned to look at the girl 
who, with tear-laden eyes, watched him 
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disappear down the road, but he met 
Kenneth, whose satirical grin at his 
self-evident discomfiture added an- 
other touch of madness to his frenzy. 

He reached the river to find it de- 
serted by his men. The cook who 
alone was to be seen, told him that the 
logs had jammed in the Gorge and they 
had all gone down to see what could 
be done. ‘‘ Verra bad jam,” he said ; 
‘*de worst dis twenty yearI’ve bin tole.” 

Ronald heard the news with a fierce 
joy. Hewas in the mood for some 
reckless deed, and there was nothing 
more dangerous than breaking a jam 
at the Gorge. He walked rapidly 
down the bank and found the rivermen 
gathered in silent groups by the water- 
side. Not one of them had courage 
enough to essay the task of loosening 
the formidable mass of logs that now, 
jammed together in one seemingly solid 
body, filled the channel from side to 
side. Its formation was plain to the 
eye. At the narrowest part of the 
Gorge, just above a furious rapid, half 
a dozen logs had caught sideways on 
the jagged points of rocks that jutted 
above the water’s surface. The rear 
logs trembling and plunging in the 
foaming current struck the barricade 
with a roar, and in a moment a thou- 
sand logs piled themselves into the 
Gorge in one mighty mass. So closely 
wedged together were they that they 
formed a rude dam, through which the 
water came in dribbling spouts, and 
the stream below fell away to a mere 
rivulet revealing the cruel rocks that 
lined its bed. Above, the water rose 
by leaps and kept hurling new logs on 
the groaning and heaving mass that 
filled the Gorge. 

The rivermen regarded the prospect 
as an appalling one. Jams they knew, 
but what was this ? It looked like some 
malignant trap set for them by the 
angry river. To reach the logs that 
held the jam in place they must descend 
to the bottom of the Gorge, and were 
they successful in breaking it how were 
they to clamber up to safety again in 
time to escape the on-rush of the liber- 
ated logs? So they waited, hoping 
that the pressure of the current, every 


moment increasing, would overcome all 
resistance and sweep the channel clear. 

But the situation had no terrors for 
Ronald. After one sweeping glance he 
seized. a cant-dog, slipped down the 
bank before his men could warn him, 
stuck his hook in a log at the bottom 
of the jam and gave one mighty heave. 

The tremendous pressure of the 
water behind had been taxing the re- 
sisting power of the jam to the last 
pound, and at the first touch of 
Ronald’s pike the whole fabric col- 
lapsed. With a reverberating and 
unearthly roar the angry river leaped 
forward, tossing ten thousand logs like 
so many chips on its tempestuous 
bosom, and in that rush young Ron- 
ald’s life went out like a tallow-dip ina 
great storm. 

IV. 

Kenneth, gloating over the defeat of 
Ronald, wandered along the woodland 
path that afternoon until he reached 
the riverside. As he neared the camp 
he noted signs of some unusual occur- 
rence. Men drifted about aimlessly, 
and formed little groups which broke 
up and formed anew. Some sat silent 
with their heads buried in their hands. 
As he stood trying to puzzle the mean- 
ing of it out, big Black Jack Macken- 
zie, the foreman, came up the road, 
and Kenneth saw with amazement that 
great tears were coursing down his 
cheeks. 

‘*Mon! Mon! what’s the matter?” 
he asked. 

What Black Jack said to Kenneth 
need not be recorded here. He knew 
the feud that existed between the men, 
and he guessed the reason for Ronald’s 
mad act. When he passed down the 
road on his way to the telegraph office 
he left the old man sitting, as if stun- 
ned, on a log. 

‘*Deid! deid!” he kept saying to 
himself. ‘*My God! it will break my 
bairn’s heart.” 

The Furies of Remorse and unavail- 
ing regret gripped his soul. The shock 
swept his stubbornness away as an oak 
goes down before the hurricane. He 
looked at his broad fields and great 
barns ; dear as they were to him he 
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would have given them all for a sight 
of the man whom he had looked at with 
scorn and hatred a short hour before. 

Slowly he dragged himself back to 
his house, dreading as he had never 
dreaded anything in his life the break- 
ing of the news to Katie. But he was 
spared this, for bad news flying fast 
had reached there before him, and he 
found Katie lying white and uncon- 
scious in the faint which had ended her 
paroxysms of grief. 

Next day the girl was raving in the 
delirium of brain fever, and the wretch- 
ed father, wandering like a ghost 
through the house, heard from her un- 
conscious lips the story of her hapless 
love. ‘‘God forgive me!” he kept saying 
to himself, ‘‘ for I never shall mysel’.” 

The local doctor held out hopes that 
her strong frame and her youth would 
overcome the fever, and a motherly 
neighbour woman watched and nursed 
her devotedly. There was nothing to 
be done but to wait. 

Meanwhile, on the river an anxious 
watch was being kept for Ronald’s 
body. It apparently had been swept 
along with the logs into the Pool, and 
if so there it still remained. When a 
week had passed away thus, the river- 
men began to shake their heads and say 
that the body would never be recovered. 

On the seventh day Katie, white and 
weak, asked for her father inher natural 
voice ; and when he hurried to her bed- 
side demanded from him whether Ron- 
ald’s body had been found. ‘‘I have 
had horrid dreams about it,” she said. 

Her father hesitated; and his hesi- 
tation told her all. 

‘*] knew it had not been found,’’ 
she said ; ‘‘ it is in the Pool.”’ 

She lay silent, tears running down 
her cheeks. Then the fever returned ; 
her eyes became bright again; and 
again shebabbled of happy bygonedays. 

Night fell—a beautiful, clear, mild 
moonlit night. The sick-room was on 
the ground floor ; a window was open ; 
the smell of the growing grass was 
heavy on the night air; the green fields, 
bathed in the mellow light, stretched 

away to the river. Far away the 
booming of the rapids could be heard. 


Suddenly Katie sat up in bed ; cried 
out in a piercing voice ‘‘ Ronald is call- 
ing me!” and in a moment she had 
leaped out of bed, passed through the 
window and was running across the 
grass to the river. 

‘Yes, Ronald! Iamcoming! Iam 
coming !”’ came back on the night air. 

It was but a moment later that her 
brothers, Sandy and Andrew, were 
running hard towards the stream, but 
when they reached the shore they saw 
a white-robed figure standing upright 
in a canoe, paddling desperately into 
the mouth of the Gorge. And again 
they heard her glad cry: ‘‘1’m coming, 
Ronald !”’ 

To take a canoe down the Gorge in 
broad daylight is a feat that has been 
done but rarely; but the Macgregor 
boys did it that night by the light of 
the moon. And ever before them danced 
that white figure like an zgnzs fatuus. 
It seemed as though a power not of 
this world guided Katie’s craft aright ; 
for she came in safety to the verge of 
the last fall and then, standing erect 
and waving her paddle in triumph she 
shot into the gloomy embraces of the 
Pool. Her canoe floating upside down 
was found a few minutes later by her 
brothers ; but of her there was no sign. 

Three days later her body lay on 
Deadman’s Point and in her arms was 
the broken and bruised form of what 
had once been Ronald McDonald. 
When she took that wild plunge to 
death Fate guided her to the depths 
where her betrothed lay and in response 
to that cry for help which only the 
spirit had heard, she brought him to 
his desired haven. 

They buried them together in the 
Graveyard of the Gorge in one coffin 
and one grave; and over them stands 
the broken marble column. The moss 
is growing over it now, but you can 
still read the inscriptions—their names, 
the years of their birth, and the dates 
of their deaths ; nothing more to tell 
why they rest together in this quiet 
corner of the world. But while Indian 
River carries its lumber to the sea, the 
story of the unhappy lovers and their 
fate will be told around the camp-fires. 








THE LITTLE SHOP AT THE CORNER. 


By Alma Robson. 


HE innumerable crowd surged on- 
ward like a mighty river. There 

they were—old women, young women, 
strong women, weak women, beauti- 
ful women, homely women, women 
with babies, women with grown daugh- 
ters, women wrapped in furs and wo- 
men shivering in threadbare shabbi- 
ness. Some walked, some ran, some 
limped, some came in donkey-carts, 
others in golden chariots, and a few 
were even on crutches. What brought 
them forth to-day, a cold, raw after- 
noon in March? Briefly, it was this: 
Madam De Screet had just re-opened 
her shop at the corner of Broad Road 
and Narrow Way, where she promised 
to repair for a reasonable sum all 
hearts broken or in any way damaged. 
A quaint little shop it was, for it 


was exceedingly old—as old as pain 


itself—and all weather-beaten and 
gloomy, except for its great flaming 
sign, ‘‘ Hearts Repaired Here,” crim- 
son with fresh blood-red letters. I 
was happy when allowed to enter, for 
Madam is always pleased to explain 
her work to an appreciative listener, 
especially if she have a heart in need 
of no repairs. Inside the shop was very 
different from anything I had ever 
seen. Madam had many assistants, 
each working ceaselessly and nimbly 
at her own little table and each with 
her own particular materials. Madam 
herself receives all the hearts, ex- 
amines each carefully and determines 
to which assistant it shall be given. 

Passing along she told something of 
the treatment of the different cases be- 
fore us. Sometimes patients complain- 
ing of a broken heart were found to be 
suffering merely from different forms 
of dyspepsia or liver complaint. It is 
always a delicate matter to explain 
this, as they generally depart in anger 
and disgust, declaring they will seek a 
cure elsewhere. 
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The treatment of the first heart we 
observed was interesting. Apparent- 
ly it had never been strong, but now it 
was broken almost in two. The as- 
sistant heated it over the fire of En- 
thusiasm and welded it firmly with 
Courage. At the next table they used 
Common Sense, at another Change of 
Scene ; again I saw cures effected by 
the Critical Analyses of Illusions, far- 
ther on by Examinations of Clay Feet 
of an Idol; another hammered away 
industriously exchanging Material and 
Narrow Views for Wider and More 
Spiritual Ideas of Life. Another was 
repairing by means of Gold, and I was 
surprised to see that it was almost as 
successful an agent as Poverty, Works 
or Ambition. 

But a few cases baffled all their at- 
tempts. These were generally those 
of long standing. Some way the whole 
life and mind seemed to have been too 
closely connected with the heart. The 
heart itself was so sensitive and deli- 
cate that a close inspection caused ex- 
treme agony. No wound was appar- 
ent, but an invisible arrow had pierced 
its very centre. This was a rare case 
—probably one in a thousand. Other 
hearts of coarser material were more 
common. We examined several. Gen- 
erally a half score of old scars told of 
frequent but harmless lacerations. 
Madam probed one to find its centre. 
Her lance had gone one-eighth of an 
inch when she smilingly commented, 
‘* Easily mended. Only a flesh wound. 
The centre, you see, is hard and stony.” 

From among the cobwebs in a dark 
corner Madam had a dusty old box 
hauled forth. After removing the rub- 
bish we discovered hundreds and hun- 
dreds of hearts, each carefully labelled 
with its owner’s name, the date of its 
reception and the cost of repairs. 
Some had been there for ten, some for 
twenty, ay, and some for thirty years. 
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Their owners had been too busy to call 
for them, or perhaps they had long ago 
forgotten them. 

The door of the next apartment stood 


ajar. I intended passing through, but 
Madam laid a detaining hand on my 
arm. ‘‘Men’s department. Strictly 
private, you know,” she whispered. 


HALL CAINE’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


By the Editor. 


N Canada Hall Caine is one of the 
most popular writers of the period, 
and already ‘‘ The Eternal City ” has 
created considerable stir. This stir was 
to be expected, seeing that the book 
deals with Rome and the Pope, and 
that the Pope is the official head of the 
church to which two-fifths of Canada’s 
population adhere. The Roman Ca- 
tholics cannot be pleased with the 
liberties which Hall Caine takes with 
the Pope’s temporal claims and with 
the confessional. There are also a 
large number of fair-minded and well- 
informed Protestants who will regret 
that Hall Caine has handled a delicate 
subject in such a cursory manner, and 
prognosticated wonderful changes with- 
out a sufficient basis ofreason. 

The English critics seem to be at 
sixes and sevens over the book ; some 
praise it highly, others condemn it 
roundly. The Review of Reviews finds 
that ‘‘everything is forced, exagger- 
ated, intensified, so as to produce a 
sensational effect on the mind of the 
reader. . . . The book is literature in 
the same way that the mammoth post- 
ers on a gigantic hoarding are art... . 
Mr. Hall Caine’s book more directly 
challenges comparison with Zola’s, 
with results that are in almost every 
respect detrimental to the English 
author.” On the other hand the Brit- 
ish Weekly thinks the author has given 
his very best, and written for perman- 
ent rather than popular success. The 
Lady’s Magazine, which began to use 
the story as a serial, refused to com- 
plete its publication because of what 
the Speaker terms ‘‘the unbridled 
emotion, the luscious sentimentality, 


the forced pathos, the dubious taste.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says Mr. Caine 
knows nothing of Catholicism, while 
several reviewers claim that the book 
is needlessly lengthy and hopelessly 
stupid. 

The four chief characters are David 
Rossi, an Italian Deputy and Social 
Reformer; Baron Bonelli, the Prime 
Minister of Italy, wedded to the pres- 
ent monarchical and military regimé ; 
Donna Roma Volonna, a_ beautiful 
young woman who is a niece and a fav- 
ourite of the First Minister, and even- 
tually the one woman in all the world 
to David Rossi; and the Pope. The 
story opens with the social struggle 
against the Italian bread-tax, with 
David Rossi as leader of the reform- 
ers. The Ministry, under Bonelli’s 
direction, uphold the tax, the Pope re- 
fuses to intervene, Rossi denounces 
both, and, incidentally, Donna Roma, 
reputed to be wearing both the Scarlet 
and the Gold. The woman attempts 
to entrap Rossi through her beauty, 
the Baron through investigation of 
Rossi’s past. They each succeed, only 
at the last to meet defeat—defeat of 
very different character in each case. 

The story is interesting, but the 
chief claim of the book is its discus- 
sion of the social struggle. Mr. Caine 
pictures Rossi as a younger and later 
Mazzini, without the revolutionary 
methods, and with such differences 
as might have appeared in the great 
Italian if he had been born half a cen- 
tury later. Rossi is a religious revolu- 
tionist who takes the Lord’s Prayer as 
his charter. ‘‘ Our Father who art in 
Heaven,” expresses the brotherhood of 


* The Eternal City, by Hall Caine. Toronto: George N. Morang & Co. 
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man and condemns all government of 
man over man. To live as brothers is 
to live in peace and concord, therefore 
war is wrong, armies and national 
frontiers should not exist. ‘‘ Give us 
this day our Daily bread,” implies that 
the land is God’s gift to man and indi- 
vidual ownership is wrong. ‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom come,” means that equality, 
peace and equal division will come on 
earth—else the Lord’s Prayer is a 
delusion and a mockery. 

He then deduces his creed: God is 
source of all power; governments ex- 
ist to secure men their natural rights ; 
governments derive their power from 
the people; no artificial differences 
among men; governments destructive 
of natural rights should be destroyed ; 
all forms of violence are contrary to 
the spirit of God’s law; prayer and 
protest are the only weapons; that it 
is the duty of all men to live accord- 
ing to the Lord’s Prayer, and thus 
hasten the coming of the Republic of 
Man. 

It is hard to distinguish between an 
anarchist and a socialist, and therefore 
Rossi suffered by being deemed an an- 
archist—only planning to kill. That 
he really saw how useless it is to des- 
troy a King or a Prime Minister—the 
person rather than the position—did 
not avail to save him from banishment 
and disgrace. This is where Hall 


Caine is strongest, though perhaps the 
strength of this feature of the book is 
nullified by the weakness of its other 
features. 

Mr. Caine regards the Pope’s tem- 
poral claim as one requiring him to 
have temporal power over the whole 
world, and hence believes it to be an 
impossibility. If the premise is cor- 
rect, the deduction is not far wrong 
There are many, however, who think 
that the Pope does not aim at world- 
wide temporal power, but simply at a 
restoration of his Italian estates. The 
discussion of this point must be left to 
more scholarly pens. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in the 
book is the use of the word ‘‘ repub- 
lic.” Mr. Caine makes the Italian 
King abandon his throne, the Pope 
abandon his temporal claim, and sets 
up arepublicin Italy. Now, republics 
as they have been worked out in prac- 
tice are no more productive of social 
and political equality than monarchies. 
Mr. Caine should have chosen some 
other term for his ideal state, his Uto- 
pia. ‘‘Republic” is not yet a glorious 
term and it prejudices thinking persons 
against his ideal existence. 

The book is worth a reading. If it 
had been less sensational, it could have 
been more highly recommended, for 
one does not look for close reasoning 
in a novel. 


BOSWELL. 


O 


Scorned of the feeblest atom that contrives 
To stand tip-toe and challenge the creator ; 
Wielder of genius ; O superb sword-handle 
Hacked o’er by our dull mediocre knives ; 
The least and most significant of lives 
That shows a star by an immortal candle. 


LITTLENESS that maketh greatness greater, 
And greatens thus thyself ; prince of male wives ; 


What were the violet if she did not droop ? 
What the disciple whose unlowered face 
No sense of human values should express ? 
Chief conqueror among the rare that stoop! 
O yielding neck, bestow thy pliant grace 
On stout Conceit’s unbending nothingness. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





WHAT THE CHURCH LACKS.* 


By Rev. Charles A. Eaton. 


HAT is it that the church lacks ? 

Not numbers, for, after all allow- 

ances are made, there is no doubt 
that a very large proportion of our 
population may be found at some 
time or other within the churches. Not 
social position, for the very best peo- 
ple, using the word in its good sense, 
are members of Christian churches. 
Certainly not money, for the leading 
financiers of the world are prominent 
members of Christian churches. Not 
learning, for our chief educational in- 
stitutions are more or less under Chris- 
tian influences. We do not lack the 
spirit of earnestness and sacrifice, for 
large numbers of good and true men 
and women, day by day, lavish their 
time and thought and means in Chris- 
tian work. Nor do we lack skill and 
statesmanship, for in the church may 
be found the finest and strongest lead- 
ership. What, then, do we lack? We 
lack God. The churches are filled 
with reverent people who observe the 
forms of worship faithfully and give 
and sing and bow in prayer and listen 
attentively to the sermon, but who, 
for the most part, go to their homes 
apparently without the hush and 
thought of God upon them. The pul- 
pit is interesting, learned, instructive, 
even impressive, but the same lack 
seems to be there. Women retire to 
their homes, but God is not there. He 
is not in the drawing-room ; He is not 
in the boudoir ; He is not in the kitchen. 
Occasionally, when death or calamity 
falls upon the family, God seems to 
draw nigh, but too often as an omin- 
ous avenging Presence, rather than as 
a loving Father. Men go to business, 
buy and sell, bargain and struggle, but 
God is not there. He is not in the 
office ; He is not in the counting-house; 
He is not in the factory; He is not 


upon the exchange. Men go to their 
studies, but God is not there. They 
investigate and measure and weigh, 
and criticize and analyze, and they find 
everything but God. This is the lack 
of the world. It is certain that God 
wishes to speak to men, touch them, 
give them His own life. He fills the 
universe with Himself; He becomes 
flesh and dwells among us, and we be- 
hold His glory full of grace and truth ; 
in Him we live and move and have our 
being ; yet still He is far from us. 

Can this lack be supplied? Yes, if 
the conditions are fulfilled. Emerson 
says that sooner or later each man 
must take himself for better or for 
worse. There also comes a time when 
each man chooses between his higher 
and his lower self. He who chooses the 
higher, the spiritual, and is willing at 
all costs to ‘‘ seek first the Kingdom 
of Heaven” may lose the world, but 
he will find his own self; he will find 
God. ‘*Ye shall seek Me and find 
Me when ye search for Me with all 
your heart.” To seek God with the 
whole heart involves a negative pro- 
cess. ‘‘ They that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh. To 
be carnally-minded is death, because 
the carnal mind is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to the: law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” ‘‘So they 
that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” The first step, then, is to break 
the bonds of the flesh. The flesh is all 
that region of our life from which God 
is excluded ; it may be our refined 
pleasures, our highest intellectual pur- 
suits, as well as the lowest passions. 
When we break with these which are 
the ruling power in our lives, we are 
seeking God with our whole heart. 
The Apostle describes certain who 
have ‘‘the understanding darkened, 


* Being a selected chapter from ‘‘ The Old Evangel and the New Evangelism,” by Charles 
Aubrey Eaton. Chicago, New York and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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being alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their 
hearts.” The second step, therefore, 
in seeking God with the whole heart 
is an escape from a darkened under- 
standing. That is, we must reject the 
world’s standards of measurement and 
values and adopt eternal standards. 
The darkened understanding places 
things in a false perspective, makes 
that which is small and mean and tem- 
poral appear large and divine and 
eternal, and refuses to believe that the 
things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are unseen are 
eternal. ‘‘ Neither yield ye your mem- 
bers as instruments of unrighteous- 
ness unto sin.”” Campbell Morgan in his 
recent work on the Holy Spirit, bases 
an argument for abandonment of self 
as a condition of spiritual power upon 
this passage ; and, doubtless, herein 
lies the secret of finding God. We 
must deliberately turn from yielding 
our powers to the control of self and 
sin, abandoning every ambition, our 
own wills, our own desires, and like 
little children unquestionably come to 
the feet of Him who said: ‘‘ Ifany man 
will come after Me let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross and follow Me.” 

There are certain positive conditions 
without which no man can seek God 
with the whole heart. Nicodemus 
came to Jesus by night, disturbed in 
mind and spirit. He sought for solid 
ground upon which to rest, and Jesus 
told him that ‘‘ except a man be born 
again, he cannot enter the Kingdom of 
God.” This is God’s way by which 
men may find Him. Intellectual acute- 
ness, kindliness of disposition, philan- 
thropy, morals, will not do. These 
things are real and good and right, 
but except a man be born from above, 
except the new life of God implanted 
in his heart in response to faith gives 
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him vision, he cannot see; gives him 
hearing he cannot hear; gives him 
understanding, he cannot enter into 
the secret of the Most High. 

As the new birth is the initial step 
in seeking God with the whole heart, 
so receiving the Holy Spirit is the con- 
tinuous condition of finding and know- 
ing God. As the new birth is given 
in response to faith, so the spirit of 
power and wisdom and joy and peace 
is given in response to a humble, per- 
sistent, yearning faith. ‘‘Be filled 
with the Spirit,” is acommand to every 
believer. To deny the reasonableness 
of this command would be to cut out 
the entire New Testament history from 
the Day of Pentecost onward, and to 
throw grave doubt upon the promises 
of Jesus. 

This is God’s world, and He is in 
His world. He is anxious and willing 
to give Himself into the lives of men 
made in His own image. The world 
has wearied itself in the getting of 
knowledge. Nations hover upon the 
edge of war in their struggle to secure 
trade and territory. Political parties 
subject themselves to turmoil and con- 
flict and even worse, to obtain power. 
Devotees of pleasure offer upon their 
chosen altar health and even character. 
But these all pass away. They are as 
unstable and ephemeral as the breath- 
ing of the winds. God alone abides. 
He is the only eternal possession at- 
tainable by man. He is the only ob- 
ject worthy of the most strenuous seek- 
ing. ‘* Seek ye the Lord while He may 
be found, call ye upon Him while He 
is near. Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon.” Surely He is not 
far from any one of us, for ‘in Him 
we live and move and have our being.” 






























































































































































































































Edited by 
Mrs.Willoughby Gummings 


i the days to come, even more than 
now, Canadians will count them- 

selves fortunate in having been brought 
into personal touch 

OUR ROYAL with Her Royal High- 

GUEST. ness the Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. 
In those days, perchance when Her 
Royal Highness is Queen of Great 
Britain, the people in the distant parts 
of her Empire will have many personal 
remembrances, and many pleasing in- 
cidents to relate concerning the time 
when the ‘‘ Princess May,” as they like 
to call her, underwent the great fa- 
tigue, and the many dangers that ne- 
cessarily attended the wonderful Im- 
perial journey which she made with 
her husband the heir-apparent. The 
hearts of the people everywhere have 
turned to this Duchess, just as keenly 
as to the Duke himself, who, as the son 
of the King, would have come naturally 
first in interest and affection. The 
reason of this is easily understood, as 
one remembers the charming personal- 
ity, the perfect naturalness, the quick 
and understanding sympathy, and the 
willingness at all times to be pleased 
with everything that was done for her 
which has been manifested during all 
these weeks. 

Back of all this, however, there are 
reasons, or perhaps one ought to say 
sentiments, that have made the people 
of Australia, South Africa and Canada 
ready to greet Her Royal Highness, 
even before they they saw her, with 
warm personal regard and affection. 
One likes to remember, for example, 
that she is another Victoria, and that 
of the many names bestowed upon her 
at her baptism she always likes these 


WOMAN'S 
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two, ‘Victoria May.” Then the 
Princess May was a very great favour- 
ite with her late Majesty, as her 
mother had been before her, and, re- 
membering this affection, Canadians 
are the more drawn toward her. 

Another little touch of sentiment 
makes one glad to remember that Her 
Royal Highness was born on the 26th 
of May, in that very room in Ken- 
sington Palace which is now almost 
sacred ground—the room in which her 
late Majesty was sleeping on the night 
when she was aroused to be told that 
she was Queen of Great Britain—the 
room which had been her nursery, and 
which now contains so many of her 
childish toys. It is of interest to re- 
member also that when Her Majesty 
visited this room for the last time on 
the day before she presented these ap- 
artments to the people as a Jubilee Gift, 
she was accompanied by her god- 
daughter the Princess May, whom we 
may readily believe shared the feel- 
ing of Her Majesty concerning this 
apartment—a feeling which brought 
tears to her eyes as she took a last 
survey of this particular room. 

Like her late Majesty, the girlhood 
of Her Royal Highness was spent in 
quietness and retirement, and like her 
also she had the inestimable blessing 
of a good and wise mother who at- 
tended personally to her daughter’s 
education and training. Again, like 
the late Queen, the Princess May has 
happy recollections of the quiet home- 
life at the White Lodge in the lovely 
seclusion of Richmond Park. As she 
grew older her great delight was to 
assist her mother in the many acts of 
kindness and charity which made the 
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late Duchess of Teck so sincerely be- 
loved by all with whom she came in 
contact. Through this means also the 
girlish Princess was brought into clos- 
er touch with the public than has been 
possible for any of the other members 
of the Royal Family. That the know- 
ledge she gained in this way will be re- 
membered and acted upon by her in 
the future none can doubt. There are 
those who think that the sorrow which 
came into her young life, when her 
lover the Duke of Clarence died just a 
month before their marriage was to 
have taken place, has set its seal upon 
her face, a face, however, which bright- 
ens wonderfully when she_ smiles. 
There are others again who maintain 
that while for reasons of State the 
Princess May was chosen to marry 
the elder son, yet her heart was 
already given to his sailor brother, 
Prince George, her husband, the Duke 
of Cornwall and York. Certain it is 
their marriage was immensely popular 
in Great Britain, and the occasion was 
made one of the grandest pageants 
London had ever seen. 

The wedding took place in the 
Chapel Royal of St. James’ Palace, 
in which also the love-marriage of 
Queen Victoria to the Prince Consort 
had been solemnized. As the bride 
and bridegroom were driving away for 
their honeymoon, the public were de- 
lighted by a very human scene when 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, wearing naval uniforms, em- 
erged from the Palace with some 
others and ran after the carriage, 
throwing handfuls of rice into it. 

Life at York Cottage during the 
eight years, as at the White Lodge, 
has been, for Royalty, very quiet and 
homelike, and the four beautiful chil- 
dren that have been born to them have 
been very much with their parents. 
What a piece of real self-sacrifice it 
has been, on the part of the Duchess 
especially, to leave these dear little 
ones for so many months, especially 
when for such long periods she could 
not even hear of their welfare, only 
mothers can fully realize and appreciate. 


The physical strain of this journey 
has been very great, with its constant 
receptions, functions and the like, and 
particularly with the ever-present feel- 
ing that every day, indeed almost 
every hour, during these months had 
been mapped out and arranged, and that 
the never-ending programme must be 
carried out to the letter, or that dis- 
appointment to loyal subjects would be 
the result. This strain has all been 
most cheerfully borne by our Royal 
Guests, and their uniform kindness and 
good nature has been much appreciat- 
ed by those who have delighted to do 
them honour. That their home-coming 
may be full of brightness, and that they 
may find their children and all those 
whom they hold dear safe and well and 
happy, will be the earnest wish and 
prayer of many hearts in the Greater 
Britain over the seas. 


» 


The ladies-in-waiting who have ac- 
companied the Duchess in her journey- 
ings, have also made many friends on 
the way. Lady Mary 
Lygon (pronounced Lig- 
gon) is one of Her Royal 
Highness’ oldest friends, 
and she has been with her as lady-in- 
waiting ever since she has had a 
‘* Household” at all. One who knows 
writes of her :— 


LADIES-IN- 
WAITING, 


‘* Lady Mary, as everybody knows, is a 
sister of Earl Beauchamp, and not long ago, 
did the honours of Government House in 
Sydney, getting from the Duchess a reluctant 
‘leave of absence’ for that purpose. She has 
held, too, a public position at home as May- 
oress of Worcester, when her brother, acting 
on the Disraelian axiom that ‘the gentlemen 
of England were no use unless they were the 
leaders of the people of England,’ accepted 
the civic chair. Madresfield Court, Malvern 
Link, the family seat of the Beauchamps, is 
one of the ‘show’ places of Worcestershire, 
and in its ballroom Lady Mary Lygon has 
often been the admitted belle as well as the 
best dancer. She has, besides, a marvellous 
power of saying ‘No.’ Hence it is that she 
has reached the age of thirty-two and man- 
aged to remain single. Her two younger 
sisters have both ‘settled’ in life—one as the 
wife of Lord Ampthill, a private secretary of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the other as Lady 
Susan Gordon-Gilmour—her husband a cap- 
tain of the Grenadier Guards. Lady Mary 
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has always declared that she wants to ‘see 
more of the world’ before settling down for 
better or for worse. She has now her wish 
literally fulfilled.” 


Lady Katherine Coke (pronounced 
Cook) who was not well enough, un- 
fortunately, to continue with Her Royal 
Highness during her Canadian tour, 
is the elderly member of the party. 
The same writer says: 


‘“She is a daughter of the second Earl of 
Wilton. Lady Katherine Grey Egerton was 
very young when she married in 1861 the 
Hon. Henry John Coke, son of the Earl of 
Leicester. Her father bore the name of 
Grosvenor before he assumed that of Eger- 
ton, and her mother was a Stanley, a daugh- 
ter of the 12th Earl of Derby. Lady Kath- 
erine was lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of 
Teck, and has seen as much of ‘ Princess 
May,’ almost from the time of her birth, as if 
she had been her own daughter. Lady Kath- 
erine has two good-looking sons, who both 
served in the Scots Guards, and one daugh- 
ter, Sybil Mary, married in 1887 to Lieut.- 
Col. Chas. Crutchley, also of the Scots 
Guards, who lives up to his name rather dis- 
astrously by being too lame to walk without 
supports. Mrs. Crutchley is a very well 
known woman in society, having the reputa- 
tion of being the best amateur actress alive, 
barring, perhaps, Miss Muriel Wilson. The 
talent is hereditary, for Lady Katherine 
Coke was herself distinguished on the private 
boards. She has always been devoted to 
music, punctual at concerts, unfailing, too, 
at picture ‘private views.’ She was one of 
the earliest friends of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
and perhaps the sincerest mourner at his 
funeral.” 


The Hon. Mrs. Derek Keppel, who 
however, only acted as_ lady-in-wait- 
ing during the absence of Lady Kath- 
erine Coke, joined the Royal Party, 
and was indeed a very welcome addi- 
tion to it, because her indispensable 
husband, Major the Hon. Derek Kep- 
pel, did not care to go away for so long 
a time without her. Mrs. Keppel is 
about the same age as the Duchess, 
and does not look unlike her at times. 
There is an additional bond of sympa- 
thy between them from the fact that 
the Hon. Mrs. Derek Keppel had to 
leave a young infant behind her. When 
her friends with unintentionally cruel 
inquisition asked her, ‘‘ Are you taking 
baby with you ?” the conclusive reply, 
made sometimes with pathetic intona- 
tion, was ‘‘ The Cornwalls are not 


taking their own.”’ As the Hon. Brid- 
get Harbord before her marriage, she 
was the youngest daughter of Lord 
Suffield, Lord of the Bedchamber to 
the King, and formerly lord-in-waiting 
to Queen Victoria, and one of her mili- 
tia aides-de-camp. He was the chief 
of the staff on the Prince of Wales’ 
famous visit to India. 


e 


In speaking of matters pertaining to 
the burning question of Domestic Ser- 
vice, concerning which something ap- 
peared in these columns 
last month, the name of 
one woman, Frau Lina 
Morgenstern, of Ger- 
many, must stand out distinctly as that 
of one who has done very much to 
show how the problem may be solved 
for many in other countries as well as 
in her own. True it is that Frau Mor- 
genstern’s idea when she evolved the 
plan of ‘‘ People’s Kitchens,” and car- 
ried her ideas into effect as long ago 
as 1866, was to aid the poor labourer, 
and, still more, to aid his struggling 
wife by making it feasible for them to 
procure at least one good, satisfying 
meal at a less cost than they would 
pay for the bare ingredients of the less 
nourishing repast they would otherwise 
have to be contented with. How this 
can be done is briefly explained by Frau 
Morgenstern as follows :— 


WOMEN 
WORKERS, 


‘‘ist. A large number of people, say 
from 300 to 1,000, can be supplied with good 
meals by the use of but one Kitchen, and one 
fire, under the superintendence of a compara- 
tively small staff, from four to eight persons 
respectively. While under ordinary condi- 
tions hundreds of housewives in hundreds of 
kitchens absorb time and strength over the 
preparation of inferior food at greater ex- 
pense. 

2nd. We secure advantageous purchase of 
first-rate foodstuffs at wholesale prices, while 
the poor, as a rule, have to pay dearly for 
second-class goods. 

3rd. We supply well-flavoured food, select- 
ed and prepared according to tested receipts, 
and blended on scientific lines, with a view to 
efficient nutritive strength, and prepared under 
the supervision of excellent cooks. The ideal 
of a wholesome and plentiful food supply for 
the masses of the people can be realized more 
readily by large humanitarian associations, 
working with ample means and _ securely 
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counting on enormous consumption, than by 
small capitalists, who are obliged to work 
each particular eating-house on the narrow 
lines of securing the largest possible profit 
for themselves. 

4th. The People’s Kitchens can so vary 
their daily menu that not only the healthy, 
but the sick, not only adults, but young chil- 
dren can be readily served with suitable 
dishes.” 


The great success which has been 
attained by the Berlin People’s Kitch- 
ens shows that these words of Frau 
Morgenstern are no idle boast, and 
this is equally true of the working 
of her plan in other cities in Germany 
also. The scheme is carried out by 
means of a central office and to this 
office the returns are made daily by 
the workers in the various kitchens 
which are situated in the several dis- 
tricts in the city. The manager and 
the cook in each of these kitchens 
are held responsible for the good 
quality of all the food. Each course 
is tested by the superintendent or 
her substitutes, and by the honor- 
ary lady visitors, one of whom is al- 


ways present during the serving of the 
meal, to supervise the cleanliness and 
correct quantity of food served out to 


each customer. She also receives the 
ticket which each one must purchase 
from a paid officer of the kitchen sta- 
tioned at the entrance. When the 
meal is over she examines the food that 
is unsold, together with the number of 
tickets distributed, and hands over the 
unsold tickets to the clerk, whose duty 
it is to carry them, together with the 
account books, etc., to the central 
office where the day’s transaction is 
finally controlled and settled. The 
meals are bought at these kitchens and 
are carried to the home, or taken to 
the working man while they are fresh 
and hot. 

Such a scheme as this admits of en- 
largement and variation, and might, 
and possibly may some day, be adopt- 
ed with advantage for small families 
other than the labouring classes, whose 
means are limited and who are unable 
to obtain domestic servants. Such a 
series of kitchens established in the 
larger cities of Canada would, indeed, 
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be a boon to thousands of homes 
and to thousands of housewives, and 
should be financially as _ successful 
here as they have beenin Germany. A 
Canadian Frau Lina Morgenstern will 
be eagerly looked for. 
E. C. 
° 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


In the Fortnightly Review, Honnor 
Morten pleads for Technical Education 
for English Girls, and a summary of 
her arguments may be interesting to 
readers of this department. 

According to the last census, there 
were I,104,000 more women than men 
in the United Kingdom ; and 11,757,- 
ooo women were returned as single— 
this, of course, included some young 
girls. The number of women return- 
ed as ‘‘ occupied” was over four mil- 
lions, and roughly was classified as 
follows :— 


Commercial 
Agricultural 
Professional 
Domestic 
Industrial 


From the reports of the Board of 
Trade, it is evident that the number of 
occupied women has greatly increased 
in the last decade, especially in the in- 
dustrial world. From the returns of 
the Registrar-General, it is evident that 
the preponderance of women to men, 
particularly the preponderance of un- 
married women, is steadily increasing. 
So that without waiting for this year’s 
census it is safe to assume that there 
are at least four million of women in 
the United Kingdom who have to earn 
their living ; and that there are two 
millions of these who are unmarried, 
and that there is a growing number of 
women for whom no male will provide 
a living. That is the first point ; that 
there are many women who must work 
or starve ; that there are in England 
not enough husbands to go round, and 
that the spinster is always numerous. 

Now, the second point is that in the 
great struggle for life the woman is at 
present in the position of the hindmost, 
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and is therefore constantly being 
claimed by the devil. For details of 
the wretched work done by woman, 
the late report of the Women’s Indus- 
trial Council on ‘‘ Home Industries in 
London,” gives the fullest and most 
fatal details. Brush-makers, box- 
makers, flower-makers, and fur-pullers 
constantly earn only 1d. an hour, and 
many cannot make more than 7s. a 
week. The tale has been told again 
and again—the filthy rooms, the slow- 
ly starving women ; the girls who have 
to eke out their scanty wage by going 
on the street. There is no use in re- 
peating it ; the man or woman of feel- 
ing knows the facts too well. That is 
the second point: the bad work and 
poor wages of the women; and the 
third is a query as to why girls should 
not be trained to earn their living? If 
they must work or starve, then in 
order not to handicap them in the 
struggle for existence, more than their 
sex and physical inferiority already 
handicaps them, let them be taught 
their trades and industries ; give them 
that ‘‘equality of opportunity” for 


which we are all crying out. 

In the commercial world, in the art 
world, women have their place, and 
should have their chance of training 


equally with men. Even little Fin- 
land’s nine state-subsidized commercial 
schools are open to both sexes. In 
France, Belgium, and Denmark parti- 
cularly the free tuition for girls in 
flower-making, designing, lace-mak- 
ing, dressmaking, embroidery, textile 
trades, pottery, silver work, etc., are 
well organized ; and in Germany toy- 
making, weaving, basket-making, and 
agriculture find a place. Austria has 
free trade schools for girls in straw 
work, wood-carving, musical instru- 
ment making; and Italy has courses 
in telegraphy and typography. 

In October, 1893, the board started 
classes with the object of training girls 
as ‘*home-makers.” It, therefore, 
gives five months’ training to children 
of thirteen who have just left the board 


schools. Now, all girls in the London 
board schools get a smattering of cook- 
ery, laundry, and housewifery, and to 
give them another five months’ smat- 
tering is not technical training. In 
Paris the domestic economy course is 
three years; in Belgium it is three or 
four years; at Milan and Rome—in the 
schools the late Queen Margarita did 
so much for—it is four years. And, 
of course, these foreign schools turn 
out trained young women of seventeen 
years of age, not conceited little girls 
who can scarcely reach a table, and cer- 
tainly are not strong enough to handle 
a flat-iron. There is no attempt in 
England to train professional cooks, 
efficient house-maids, skilled nurses; 
there is no specializing, there is no 
thoroughness, there is no technicality 
about it at all. That is the case as it 
stands: 


(1) The preponderance of women. 

(2) The low wages and bad work of 
English women. 

(3) The enormous proportion of money 
spent on technical training for 
boys. 

(4) The waste of money on amateurish 
teaching for women. 

(5) The disadvantages in competing 
with continental women due to 
our inferior instruction. 


e 


“LIFE AND DEATH GO FORTH EACH 
DAY.” 


By GERALDINE MEYRICK. 


Life and Death go forth each day ; 
Which one would you meet ? 

Death is grim, but Life is gay ; 
Hey, but Life is sweet ! 


Yet, when Fate hath adverse mind, 
Many cry with heat : 

** Life is cruel, and Death is kind ; 
Hey, but Death is sweet!” 


Life or Death—what need to care 
Which it is you meet ? 

Death is kind, and Life is fair ; 
Hey, but both are sweet ! 


—Selected. 
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FFICIAL France was preparing 
for a visit from the Czar when 
the news of the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley reached Europe. The 
officials of the two countries were 
thrown into consternation, but only 
fora moment. The preparations for 
this important meeting of the heads of 
the Dual Alliance were carried on with 
increased zeal and every precaution to 
prevent outrage was taken—success- 
fully taken as the sequel proved. 

On his trip to France—a repetition 
of the 1896 journey—the Czar met the 
Kaiser at Dantzig. Each sovereign 
was accompanied by his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the meeting was 
thus something more than a personal 
exchange of cordialities. A new Rus- 
so-German commercial treaty is soon 
to be laid before the German Parlia- 
ment. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of 
September 18th, President Loubet, ac- 
companied by M. Delcassé, M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, M. Deschanel, and Ad- 
miral Gervais left Dunkirk on board 
the Cassinz to meet the Czar on board 
the Standart. This boat carried the 
autocratic Czar and the democratic 
President through two lines of war- 
ships—an exhibition intended to show 
that France was not a mean naval 
power. At Dunkirk President Loubet 
welcomed the illustrious visitors in the 
name of the Republic, the Mayor pre- 
sented bread and salt, while the wo- 
men gave the Czaritsa bouquets and a 
golden fish with diamondeyes. From 
Dunkirk the royal visitors proceeded 
to Compiégne, where they witnessed a 
military review the next day. Four 
army corps, numbering 120,000 men, 
under General Brugare, paraded be- 
fore their Imperial Majesties. On the 
same day the Czar and Czaritsa vis- 
ited the Cathedral at Rheims. Sep- 
tember 2oth was spent quietly, and on 
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the 21st there was another great re- 
view. Their Majesties intended to 
visit Paris, but to the capital’s great 
disappointment, it was considered best 
to abandon that event. 

The quiet day referred to above was 
spent in a discussion of European poli- 
tics, and the results will, no doubt, 
tend to prolong the peace of Europe. 
Both the Czar and President Loubet 
took pains, when making public speech- 
es, to affirm the pacific attitude of the 
Dual Alliance. The impression in- 
tended was that the Alliance is purely 
defensive—a guarantee against aggres- 
sion. 

This meeting is important mainly be- 
cause it reaffirms the alliance between 
the two countries and indicates that 
the Dual Alliance is still a strong 
force in the political world. The 
world hopes, and not without some 
reason, that the Alliance, though based 
on armies and navies, really makes for 
justice, peace and progress. 


3 


Russia’s attitude is especially inter- 
esting just now owing to the death of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, a country 
which stands between Russia and In- 
dia. Abdur Rahman Khan was a 
great prince, and because he was great 
Russian aggression towards India was 
delayed. Russia’s progressive tactics 
work best when weak princes occupy 
the thrones of the buffer states which 
lie along her frontier. With Abdur 
Rahman Khan on the throne there 
was little Russianizing of Afghanis- 
tan. He was oncea refugee in Rus- 
sian territory and was well treated by 
the Russian Government, but it is 
doubtful if he would ever have been 
Ameer had not the British Gov- 
ernment adopted him instead of the ir- 
reconcilable Yakoub. He was given 
a subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a 
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AN IMPERIAL MISFIT 
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When at Compiégne the Czar occupied the bed once used 


by Napoleon, 


THE CZAR: ‘‘GADZOOKSKI, BUT I FEEL RATHER OUT OF IT” 
—London Express 


year, and his treasury was thus always 


full of English gold. In 1893 the grant 
was increased to eighteen lakhs when 
the Anglo-Afghan frontier was delim- 
ited. 

The Ameer left four sons, the eldest 
being Habiboullah Khan, who succeeds 
to the throne. The son is not of high 
birth, but is allied by various marri- 
ages with the chief families of the lead- 
ing tribes. There is at present every 
prospect that he will be able to hold 
the tribes together as did his father, 
but the future conceals her tale. Lord 
Curzon has recently created a new 
province along the frontier, and when 
this is well established Afghan trou- 
bles will be less feared. 
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Russia, however, seems to have 
stolen a march on Great Britain in 


Persia. By virtue of a loan 
made to Persia at the be- 
ginning of last year, Rus- 
sia has acquired effective 
control over the customs 
service of the Shah’s coun- 
try. Since India practi- 
cally annexed Baluchistan, 
Persia borders on British 
territory, and the overland 
trade from Quetta, the 
great western outpost of 
India, across the deserts 
of northern Baluchistan to 
the great Persian trading 
centres, Birjand and Me- 
shed, is on the increase. 
The Indian Empire is thus 
as much concerned in the 
affairs of Persia as of Af- 
ghanistan. Russia appar- 
ently does not view with 
pleasure the extension of 
British trade with Persia. 
She is hampering the In- 
dian merchants who desire 
to send their wares into 
Eastern Persia, and is 
thus, in some quarters, 
weakening the native In- 
dian faith in Great Britain. 
The Sheffield Dazly Tele- 
graph says: ‘‘ British pol- 
icy with regard to Persia 
has been too long of the hand-to-mouth 
order. Unless our position there is to 
go from bad to worse, this policy of 
drift must be abandoned, and England 
must make up her mind upon a defin- 
ite course of action and adhere to it 
resolutely.”” The Britisher seems to 
be living in a lively fear of Russian 
aggression on the Indian frontier. 


> 


September 15th was the date at 
which Great Britain’s war in South 
‘Africa changed in policy to the sup- 
pression of a rebellion. Ten leaders 
arrested since that date are to be ban- 
ished. Another rebel leader from Cape 
Colony has been tried and shot. The 
iron hand has commenced to close its 
grip. Hopes of a future peaceful and 
united South Africa have held it open, 
but as the hope becomes more distant 
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the hold on the iron hand 
relaxes. It is now closing 
with that severity and ruth- 
lessness which has so long 
been advocated by those 
on the edge of the political 
circle. 

The first days of the new 
regime were marked by in- 
creased Boer activity, and 
one fight on the Zululand 
frontier was the bloodiest 
of the war. Less than three 
hundred entrenched Brit- 
ish bayonets held four 
thousand Boers at arm’s 
length for nineteen hours, 
when the latter retreated, 
leaving 600 dead behind 
them. The British fought 
nobly as did their foes, but 
maxims and bayonets were SSS 
inexorable, even in the 
presence of daring and 
fanatical attacks. Two or 
three battles of this nature 
would end the war, but it 
will likely be some time 
before the Boers make an- 
other such attack. It is not 
the kind of work for which 
they are best adapted. 

The British are still finding the war 
expensive, but not so fatal. The 
deaths from disease during the second 
year of the war have been reduced 
from 30 to 15 per 1,000, or as low as 
that experienced by the army on for- 
eign service in time of peace. The 
hospital accommodation is better, and 
guerilla warfare is nothing as compared 
with engagements such as Belmont, 
Modder River and Spion’s Kop. The 
total deaths from disease and accident 
for the two years (up to Sept. 3oth) 
have been 10,738 as compared with 
6,371 killed in action. The number of 
wounded during these long weary 
months were about 30,000, of whom 
1,500 were officers. 

There will be at least another trying 
year in South Africa. Lord Kitchener 
has completed nearly twelve months 
of his weary task, and he has only 
about one-half of it accomplished. 
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‘* The nation’s tobacco bill grows steadily.” —Express. 


J. BULL: ‘‘ THE PIPE’S ALL RIGHT; BUT THERE'S NOT MUCH 
CHANCE OF PEACE WHILE THAT MOSQUITO’S AROUND” 


London Express 


He has been hampered by difficulties of 
every kind—official and otherwise, and 
progress is necessarily slow. In time, 
there is no doubt, he will complete his 
task with full satisfaction to every- 
body but himself. When he has com- 
pleted his work there, he will likely be 
broken in health and strength. It is 
said that five years in Wall Street will 
unfit any broker for active life. What 
then of two years of South Africa? 
Even the Man of Iron will be broken. 
Kitchener, the great, the strong, the 
mighty organizer, the saviour of British 


_ North Africa and British South Africa, 


will—but stay! Napoleon and Wel- 
lington lived through some trying 
years, and perhaps Kitchener will too. 
Alas, there are cables and telegraphs 
now, and one year is as twenty. 
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The murder of Baron Von Ketteler 
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A CLOUD IN HIS SKY 


THE UNSPEAKABLE TURK: *‘ YES, IT LOOKS A LITTLE THREAT- 
ENING, BUT I HAVE SEEN IT JUST AS DARK BEFORE 
WHEN IT DIDN’T AMOUNT TO ANYTHING” 
—Toronto World 


has been diplomatically expiated. The 
Emperor of China sent a letter written 
on yellow silk to the German Emperor. 
The ‘‘ great Emperor of the Ta-Tsing 
Empire,” as he styles himself, ‘‘ regrets 
most profoundly that Baron Von Ket- 
teler came to so terrible an end, and we 
regret it all the more because our feel- 
ing of responsibility makes it painful to 
us that we were not able to take pre- 
ventive measures before it was too 
late.” The Emperor has ordered that 
a monument be erected on the spot 
where the murder took place, and 
cherishes the hope that the former 
feelings of friendship may be restored. 
Prince Chun, the nearest blood- 
relation of the Emperor, bore this let- 
ter to Germany. At first there was a 
disposition to refuse the letter unless 
accompanied by the ignominious ‘‘ ko- 
tow,” and by a more severe form of 


apology. The difficulties 
—which may or may not 
have been correctly pub- 
lished — were eliminated 
diplomatically and Prince 
Chun presented the mis- 
sive. The Kaiser received 
him at. his new palace at 
Potsdam on September 
4th. The Kaiser was in 
military uniform and re- 
mained seated during the 
severe interview. Prince 
Chun was received with- 
out bows or honours of 
any kind. Inhis reply the 
Kaiser said: ‘‘ If in future 
His Majesty the Emperor 
ot China governs his great 
Empire strictly in the 
spirit of international law, 
his hope will be fulfilled, 
the sad consequences of 
the troubles of the past 
year will be overcome, and 
once again permanent re- 
lations of peace and 
friendship will be estab- 
lished between Germany 
and China, relations which 
will prove a blessing to 
both nations and to the 
whole of civilized man- 
kind.” 


3 


New York has a mayoralty election 
every two years, and another is soon 


due. Mayor Van Wyck’s term is 
almost up. When Seth Low was a 
candidate for the office in 1894, a law- 
yer and pamphleteer named Edward 
M. Shepard was one of his strong 
supporters, and said : ‘‘1 shall support 
Seth Low for mayor. 1 shall support 
him with thorough enthusiasm, though 
he is a Republican and I am a Demo- 
crat.... The Tammany ticket repres- 
ents the most insolent and audacious, 
as well as the most reckless, assault 
we have yet known on the welfare of 
the greater New York and of the 
masses, and especially the less fortun- 
ate masses, of its people.” The same 
Lawyer Shepard has received the Tam- 
many nomination for the coming elec- 
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tion, and New York stands aghast. 
The Sun declares that Mr. Shepard has 
surrendered his good name for the sake 
of a chance to get office. 

The Tammany organization seems to 
be so perfect and so powerful that am- 
bitious men hesitate to remain inimical 
to it. The average American desires 
to win—because the average person 
applauds only the winner. The honest 
man who does not make millions, who 
does not win political battles, is a non- 
entity, a person to be overlooked and 
forgotten. This is even truer in the 
United States than in Canada. Con- 
sequently the ambitious man makes 
such alliances as he deems necessary to 
success without much considering the 
morality of the bargain. Mr. Shepard 
is a type of the class too common in 
the United States and not unknown in 
this country. 


The Sampson-Schley official inves- 
tigation has brought out one curious 
fact. The Spanish fleet reached San- 


tiago harbor on May roth, and Admiral 
Schley did not discover it until May 
26th, showing that Schley had not 
been very successful or energetic in 


locating the enemy. Whether it was 
Schley’s own fault, or whether it was 
due to the jealousy of some other offi- 


9 


cers who desired to have the honour 
of discovering and fighting the Spanish 
fleet, has not yet been made clear. It 
is quite evident, however, that the 
United States navy was not well organ- 
ized, and that there was an evident 
looseness of discipline which marks 
the whole American system of admin- 
istration. 
2 


It may interest Canadians to know 
that President Roosevelt’s first book 
was entitled ‘‘The Naval War of 
1812; or the History of the United 
States Navy During the Last War 
with Great Britain.” It was published 
in New York in 1882, or two years 
after his graduation from Harvard. 
He has written an article on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which appears in his vol- 
ume (1897, Putnams) entitled ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Ideals; and other Essays, Social 
and Political.” Altogether he has issued 
a half-dozen serious works in history 
and biography, notably his ‘‘ Oliver 
Cromwell,” three original works on 
hunting and ranch life, and a consider- 
able number of essays. This is an ex- 
cellent recommendation for a man 
barely twenty years out of college, six- 
teen of. which have been spent in 
active public service. 


PEOPLE »,AF FAIRS 


HE power of bestowing Imperial 
honours is one of the features of 

the Royal visit which makes it a State 
visit. The list was announced before 
the Duke had done more than visit 
Quebec and Montreal. From this it 
is evident that the list was not prepar- 
ed by him, and if revised by him, the 
revision could apply only to Quebec 
and Montreal. If the Mayors of Que- 
bec and Montreal were omitted it may 
have been because the Duke was not 
fully impressed with the bearing of 


these two gentlemen; but when the 
President of the University of Toronto 
was passed over and the Presidents of 
McGill, Queen’s and Laval remember- 
ed, it could not have been the fault of 
the Duke. The weight of evidence 
and common sense, however, are in 
favour of the view that the Duke had 
nothing more to do with the list than 
to give a gracious assent. The list 
was, no doubt, compiled by the Gov- 
ernor-General, after taking the advice 
of the Premier. There can be little 
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doubt also that it was a compromise 
list. The Governor-General may have 
made nominations to which Sir Wilfrid 
objected; and Sir Wilfrid may have 
made nominations not acceptable to 
the Governor-General. Neither gen- 
tleman is in a position to affirm or deny 
this, so that the real truth of the case 
must remain concealed for some years. 

The highest honours went to Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Jetté and Sir John A. 
Boyd, Chancellor of Ontario, who were 
given K.C.M.G.’s. Sir Louis Jetté 
once defeated Sir George Cartier in 
Montreal on the Confederation issue. 
That he now accepts knighthood shows 
that he has changed his mind about 
the value of Confederation to French 
Canadians, and that its success has 
won him from his opposition. Sir 
Louis and Sir Wilfrid were once fellow- 
students at L’Assomption, where Sir 
Louis was born, and it must have been 
pleasing to Sir Wilfrid to recommend 
the friend of his youth for such distinc- 
tion. Previous to January, 1898, when 
he was appointed to his present office, 
he was a leading advocate and jour- 
nalist, a lecturer on Civil Law at Mc- 
Gill, and a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Quebec. 

Sir John A. Boyd was educated at 
Upper Canada College and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In 1881 he was 
made Chancellor of Ontario, and six 
years later President of the High Court 
of Justice. His reputation as an hon- 
est and dignified judge won him the 
honour of knighthood in 1899, and 
this additional distinction now. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shaughnessy is made 
a Knight Bachelor, and is now Sir 
Thomas. He is of American birth, but 
has been connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway since 1882, having suc- 
ceeded Sir William Van Horne as 
President in 1898. Heisa great or- 
ganizer, possessed of the clear and 
determined mind which can shape and 
control the destinies of a large financial 
corporation. 

The rank of C.M.G. has been given 
to Dr. William Peterson, President of 
McGill University; Dr. G. Munro 
Grant, President of Queen’s Univer- 
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sity ; the Rev. Oliver Mathieu, Princi- 
pal of Laval University ; Mr. Joseph 
Pope, Under-Secretary of State ; Mr. 
O. A. Howland, Mayor of Toronto ; 
and Major F. S. Maude, Military Sec- 
retary to His Excellency the Governor- 
General. The appointments are all 
pleasing to the people with, possibly, 
the exception of the last named. Major 
Maude has had a trying task during 
the Royal visit, and he has been unsuc- 
cessful in pleasing everybody. Dr. 
Peterson has made a host of friends 
in Canada since his arrival from Edin- 
burgh in 1895, to succeed Sir William 
Dawson at McGill. Dr. Grant, of 
Queen’s, is an able and gifted educa- 
tionist, whose Imperialism justified 
even higher Imperial honours. L’Abbé 
Mathieu is a worthy representative of 
the Quebec educationists. Mr. Joseph 
Pope has been in the Civil Service since 
1878, was Private Secretary to the 
late Sir John A. Macdonald and edited 
his Memoirs, and has filled his present 
position since 1896. Mr. O. A. How- 
land is a son of Sir William P. How- 
land, a barrister by profession and a 
publicist by choice. 


“— 


As the months roll along, the census 
returns are becoming more satisfac- 
tory. The population of Canada is 
larger than was estimated. But what 
does Canada intend to do about this 
slow growth of population? Are we 
to sit idly by for another ten years 
without seeking or devising a remedy 
for this trouble from which we are suf- 
fering? Why not have a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole mat- 
ter, and see if some plan for increasing 
our population more rapidly cannot be 
formulated? The matter is urgent and 
important. A Royal Commission, com- 
posed of such men as the Hon. J. W. 
Longley, Senator Ellis, L. O. David, 
George Johnson, Dr. Grant, Lieut.- 
Colonel Denison, Premier Roblin, Pre- 
mier Haultain, and Premier Dunsmuir 
would assuredly bring us some plan 
for future action. If our country re- 
quires advertising we should know it. 
If our immigration department is 
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working on wrong principles, or is 
hampered by parliamentary niggardli- 
ness, it would be well to inform the 
public. If there be a lack of co-opera- 
tion between the provinces and the 
federal authorities, some common plan 
of action might be devised. Surely the 
matter is deserving of prompt and 
thorough attention. 


“= 

When estimating the progress of a 
country it is usual to estimate the 
growth of, 1. foreign trade; 2. popu- 
lation; 3. money in_ circulation. 
These are the three great tests used by 
the journalist, the politician and the 
statistician. 

Yet there are other tests. The 
growth of fire insurance risks and of 
life insurance business are two of these. 

In a recent issue of a Montreal 
financial journal, Mr. E. P. Heaton, 
Manager of the Guardian Insurance 
Co., points out the importance of fire 
insurance in relationto banking. The 
banks would make no advances on 
wheat, butter, lumber and other mer- 
chandise if they were not guaranteed 
against loss by the fire insurance com- 
panies. The banks and the commerce 
of the country are dependent upon the 
fire insurance companies for a solid 
guarantee. Mr. Heaton thinks the 
whole business of the country would 
stagnate if it were not for the fire and 
marine insurance companies. The 
conclusion may not be justified, but he 
makes his point very strong by pre- 
senting it so forcibly. 

In 1869 there were twenty-five insur- 
ance companies doing business in Ca- 
nada, and the insurance in force was 
slightly less than $200,000,000. In 1900 
there were thirty-eight companies, and 
the risk carried was five times as great 
as in 1869. When Confederation was 
formed, Canadians were paying about 
a million and a-half for fire protection, 
now they are paying over eight million. 
Is that not anindex of growth ? Peo- 
ple would not pay fire insurance pre- 
miums if they had not property to 
protect. 

Mr. Heaton further points out the 
growth of the life insurance business. 
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In 1869 there were twenty-two com- 
panies, and the insurance in force was 
about 55 millions. In 1900 there was 
one company less, and the insurance in 
force was sixteen times as great—559 
millions.* Is not this also an index 
of Canadian growth and progress ? 
In 1869 we were paying only $1,200,- 
ooo as insurance premiums for the 
benefit of our posterity ; now we are 
paying over $15,000,000 a year, or if 
we add the assessment companies, 
$16,000,000. 

One peculiar feature of these two 
classes of insurance is that in fire 
business Canadian companies have not 
been as successful as we might wish ; 
while in life insurance Canadian com- 
panies control the large percentage of 
the business. In 1869 there were five 
Canadian fire insurance companies ; in 
1875, eleven; and now only nine. 
Twenty-one British and nine United 
States companies do business here. 

In life insurance the growth is all 
the other way. The Bulletin (Toron- 
to) in a recent article shows that of 
the new policies issued in Canada last 
year, 55-9 per cent. were affected by 
Canadian companies,t and 44.1 by 
British and United States companies. 
In 1870 there was only one Canadian 
life insurance company, while in 1900 
eighteen of them were doing business. 
The Canadian companies should be 
proud of this. 





* Mr. Heaton’s figures are obtained by add- 
ing together the insurance carried by line 
companies, 431 million, and that carried by 
assessment companies, 128 millions. 

+ The following is a list of the chief of the 
Canadian companies : 

Company. President. Manager. 
Canada Life. Hon. Geo.A. Cox. E. W. Cox. 


Confederation. Hon. Sir Wm, P. J. K. Macdonald. 
Howland. 


Dominion. ames Innes. Thomas Hilliard. 
Excelsior. Yavid Fasken. 
Federal. James H, Beatty. David Dexter. 
Great West. Alex. Macdonald. J. H. Brock. 
Home Life. Hon. Richard. A. J. Pattison. 

- Harcourt. 
Imperial, Hon. Sir Oliver F. G, Cox. 

Mowat. 

London. John McClary. J.G. Richter. 
Manufacturers. Geo. Gooderham. J. F. Junkin. 


Mutual of Canada. Robert Melvin. Geo. Wegenast. 


National. H.S. Howland, R. H. Matson. 
North American. John L. Blaikie. Wm. McCabe. 
Northern. on, David Mills. John Milne. 
Royal-Victoria. James Crathern. David Burke. 
Sun Life Robertson 

Macaulay. 


John A. Cooper. 
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GILBERT PARKER’S NOVELS. 


Wi are the qualities which have 

given Mr. Gilbert Parker’s novels 
their place in current fiction? It is no in- 
considerable place, and there is a host 
of other claimants for favour. We are 
inclined to think that a certain deep 
feeling and a dramatic force constitute 
the strongest elements in Mr. Parker’s 
writing. Allied to these, and aiding 
them in no small degree, is his compre- 
hension of the French-Canadian. In 
the new novel* we find the scene laid 
once more in a small Quebec commun- 


ity where several types of the hadbitan 
lend picturesqueness to a tale which 
could easily have had a different back- 


ground. In Beauty Steele, the bril- 
liant lawyer, who bears another’s sin 
and hides himself away from the world 
as a tailor in this remote Arcadia, we 
have a character who might have 
played his part anywhere. The cold 
and selfish woman, with whom he is 
uncongenially mated, believes him dead 
and marries again. He falls in love 
with Rosalie Evanturel, a pious and 
passionate maiden, who returns his 
affection. The situation is dramatic, 
therefore, since Steele cannot reveal 
his identity, cannot marry Rosalie, and 
struggles constantly against his ten- 
dency to drink. How he retrieves the 
past, wins the respect of the village, 
and lives forever a hero in Rosalie’s 
heart is the purpose of the tale. The 
artistic sense saves the author from a 
commonplace ending. It is impossible 
with such materials to have other than 





*The Right of Way: Being the Story of 
Charley Steele and Another. By Gilbert 
Parker. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 


the tragic. But the Seigneur, the curé 
and the village gossips relieve the ten- 
sion. We are deeply concerned with 
Charley’s fate from the first to the last, 
and, on the whole, in several of the 
scenes Mr. Parker is at his best. The 
author explains that the ‘‘ Right of 
Way” was written before he announ- 
ced to the public in the dedication to 
his previous book that he would write 
no more of French-Canadian life and 
character. 


ww 
THE WASHINGTON WAY. 


Canadians do well to keep an eye on 
new books dealing with the foreign 
policy of the United States. They are 
one means of knowing the trend of our 
neighbours’ diplomacy. Mr. J. B. Hen- 
derson has written a bulky volume on 
the most important of outstanding dip- 
lomatic questions.* He outlines in 
considerable detail the history of sev- 
eral issues in which Canada has a dir- 
rect interest. The book, we imagine, 
is not intended to be controversial, and 
no doubt the author has been at some 
pains to be impartial. In the main— 
and we have confined our reading to 
the chapters on the Atlantic Fisheries, 
the Behring Sea dispute, and others in 
which Canada figures largely—the book 
is useful and informing. There are 
occasions, however, where the author 
has, it seems to us, fallen short of the 
standard that the writer of a work of 
this kind should strive to attain. In 
referring, for example, to the forged 
documents which formed part of the 


*American Diplomatic Questions. By J. B. 
Henderson. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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United States case, 
and had to be with- 
drawn fromit when 
the Behring Sea 
Commission met in 
Paris,hesays(page 
37): 


** Reliance has been 
placed in evidence af- 
forded by certain Rus- 
sian documents to es- 
tablish Russia’s pre- 
scriptive right to juris- 
diction over the wat- 
ers, and as a natural 
sequitur the similar 
American rights ac- 
quired by purchase. 
The testimony in ques- 
tion, upon closer scru- 
tiny, was found to be 
false....” 


This is not a can- 
didstatement. One 
might readily infer 
that the Russian 
evidence was false, 
whereas it was the 
United States 
translator who was 
at fault. Why is 
this not frankly ad- 
mitted ? There is 
also a distinct ten- 
dency tostigmatize 
British policy as 
‘“stubborn” and 
stolid” because 
it did not at once 
abandonits ground 
at the demand of 
Washington poli- 
ticians. There is 
an equally plain 
desire to defend 
the Washington 
view of things, and 
the barbarous law regarding the in- 
troduction of sealskin jackets is not 
condemned. In the Atlantic fisheries 
dispute, we are told, the ‘‘ colonies 
vented their displeasure by an increased 
naval force to patrol their waters and 
terrorize American fishermen.” Sure- 
ly this is a childish way of describing 
a community’s right to protect its in- 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “** 


**THE FACE WAS THAT OF ROSALIE EVANTUREL” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY” 


shore fisheries against poachers. In 
another place (p. 522), the David /. 


Adams and other American vessels 
seized for the clearest violations of the 
Treaty of 1818, are called ‘‘ alleged 
culprits.” They were either culprits or 
they were not. It is regrettable to find 
a work which has evidently involved 
much labour so faulty in tone as to 
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““ STEADY, DOG-WOLF, STEADY, ADMONISHED SHAG, “* THIS IS A 


FRIEND OF MINE.” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 


maintain the American side of every 
question, except where an International 
Commission declares it to have been 
wrong. 


we 


NOVA SCOTIA ARCHIVES. 


By the authority of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature a second volume of selec- 


“*THE OUTCASTS 


tions from the 
manuscript 
archives of the 
Province has 
been issued. 
The first vol- 
ume was pub- 
lished, also at 
the expense of 
the Province, in 
1868 by the 
Commissioner 
of Public Re- 
cords, the late 
De. T. B. Ak: 
ins, and is now 
a scarce book. 
The new vol- 
ume * is edited 
and arranged 
by Prof. Mac- 
Mechan, of Dal- 
housie College, 
and contains 
documents 
chosen from 
the very oldest 
in the posses- 
sion of the pro- 
vincial authori- 
ties. There are 
three in all, two 
being letter- 
books of the 
governors of 
thecolony,1713 
to 1742, anda 
commission 
book, 1720 to 
741. Some of 
the correspon- 
dence is calen- 
dared in the 
Canadian arch- 
ives for 1894, 
but the present 
issue is fuller 
and more interesting. The documents 
have been calendared with skilful in- 
telligence by Prof. MacMechan, whose 
notes make the collection additionally 
valuable. A complete index has beea 
given. The period covered by the cor- 





* Nova Scotia Archives Vol. II. Edited by 
Archibald M. MacMechan, Ph.D., Halifax, 
1900 
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respondence is remarkable for the evid- 
ence it affords of the constant conflict 
between the English possessors of the 
colony and its Acadian inhabitants. 
The publication of these papers is cre- 
ditable to the provincial authorities. 


we 
THE PORTER OF BAGDAD. 


‘* Fantasies”’ is the name which Prof. 
MacMechan gives to the brief sketches 
collected together in this dainty vol- 
ume.* They are the product of a gift- 
ed and cultivated mind, and there is as 
much charm in the thoughts and pic- 
tures that have flashed through his 
brain as there is in the finished literary 
style in which they are imparted. That 
some of them aré not in melodious 
verse is due to the author’s decision, 
not to his lack of power. There is a 
fine sensibility and a facility of ex- 
pression which could easily link them- 
selves to rhyme and rhythm. Often, 
too, a flash of wit reveals a_ tem- 
perament that is distinctly human. 
For an hour’s enjoyment, if you are in 
the mood, the book is well conceived. 


# 
KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

In India Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
thoroughly at home, and he possesses 
not only a perfect knowledge of the 
native races and the various religions 
of the people, but also the power of 
making us understand them. Hisnew 
novel,7 therefore, is as fascinating as 
any previous work from his pen. Kim, 
its hero, is asharp-witted kind-hearted 
Irish boy, an orphan, who has been 
brought up amongst half-caste and no- 
caste natives, has seen the worst side of 
life, but stands out from it as much as 
white parentage can differentiate such 
a wicked and attractive little imp from 
the viler elements about him. Around 
Kim, with his hundred pranks, his 
cleverness, his courage, and his rest- 
lessness the whole story revolves. He 


* The Porter of Bagdad, and other fantasies. 
By Archibald MacMechan. Toronto: Mo- 
rang & Co. 

+Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. Toronto: Mo- 
rang & Co. 


becomes the disciple or childish de- 
votee of a picturesque old lama or 
priest from the mountains, who wan- 
ders about looking for a miraculous 
river, and who adores Kim. Thelama 
is a pious and. innocent old soul, in 
strong contrast to the wickedness about 
him. Kim’s parentage as a_ white 
child being established he is, through 
the lama’s munificence, put to school, 
and receives the education suited to the 
son of a British soldier. His remark- 
able acuteness marks him out for the 
Secret Service of the British Govern- 


W. A. FRASER, AUTHOR OF ‘*THE OUTCASTS” 


ment. His training for this, and in 
fact every episode in the tale, brings 
us close to the marvellous complexity 
and mysticism of modern India. The 
whole theme is worked out by a master- 
hand. The glimpse one gets of the 
police system, its complicated and ela- 
borate machinery for keeping the au- 
thorities in touch with native plots and 
threatened rebellions, is enough to sug- 
gest material for half a dozen novels. If 
this book were published anonymously 
it would be recognized, for its insight 
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into the conditions of India, as the 
work of Mr. Kipling. Kim, after one 
or two minor exploits, successfulty 
takes part in an affair of some moment 
in which Russian spies, travelling about 
the northern hills to make maps and 
glean information about the country, 
are deprived of their baggage and the 
labours of eight months. The inno- 
cent old lama expounds his simple 
creed at every stage of the story, and 
we leave him with Kim at the last in 
the hope that more will be heard of 
both. The unique illustrations by Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, from clay models, 
are in keeping with the story. 
Fd 

“°Tilda Jane”’* is not a title which 
the ordinary pursuer of literary fame 
would choose for’a novel. It is the 
title Marshall Saunders: has chosen for 
her novel, therefore Marshall Saun- 
ders cannot be ordinary. Her story 
‘‘ Beautiful Joe,” won her much fame 
—but not literary fame. ‘‘ Rose a 
Charlitte ” brought her less fame, but 
the fame was nearer to being literary. 
‘Tilda Jane”’ is not strong literature 
—it is the simple story of an orphan 
and two dogs. Those who love chil- 
dren and dogs will find it a magnificent 
story for boys and girls—a story which 
will hold their fancies and stir their 
better feelings. Tilda Jane will live 
in their imaginations while little, three- 
legged Sippie and big, beautiful Poa- 
cher will be to them real dogs. The 
breath of the book is nobility, although 
the author does not preach. 


4 

W. A. Fraser has done nothing bet- 
ter than his description of a buffalo 
hunt—the driving of the animals into 
‘‘the jaws of a converging stockade.” 
The swift Indian rider in front; a half 
thousand angry, frenzied buffalo be- 
hind; shouting Indians at the sides 
and in the rear; the cruel pit to 
which all are heading—this is wonder- 
fully outlined by this strongest of all 
Canadian pen-artists. The whole 
book is a magnificent piece of work. 





"Toronto: William Briggs. Cloth ; 287 pp.; 
illustrated. 


Although not so ambitious as Mooswa 
‘The Outcasts’’* is atitle worth add- 
ing to the list. It is redolent of the 
prairie. A’tim, the Dog Wolf, and 
Shag, the outcast Buffalo Bull, tell many 
instructive tales and make many inter- 
esting journeys. The tale leads up to 
and ends with an explanation of how 
there came to be Buffalo in the spruce 
forests of the Athabasca Lake—a dis- 
trict far north of the habitat of the 
Buffalo of the West. 

The illustrations by Heming are 
magnificently done—even better than 
the drawings which he did for ‘* Moos- 
wa.” The buffalo pictures alone are 
worth the price of the book. 


# 


Ernest Seton-Thompson’s volume, 
‘* The Lives of the Hunted,” has just 
been issued by Morang. It contains 
five stories of animal life and three of 
bird life. The same publishers an- 
nounce Crockett’s new book, ‘‘ Love 
Idylls;” F. F. Montresor’s ‘‘ The 
Alien ;”’ Mrs. L. P. Heaven’s ‘‘An 
Idol of Bronze;” Julia W. Henshaw’s 
‘* Why Not Sweetheart ;”” Cyrus Town- 
send Brady’s ‘‘ The Quiberon Touch ;” 
an illustrated edition of ‘‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle ;” a decorated edition of ‘‘ John 
Foster,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie ; 
‘* Bird Portraits,” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson; ‘‘ Bird Homes,” by A. R. 
Dugmore, and ‘‘ Bob, the Story of a 
Mocking Bird,”’ by Sidney Lanier, and 
illustrated by A. R. Dugmore. 

we 


Dennis Edwards & Co. ‘of Cape 
Town, have issued a handsome illus- 
trated souvenir of the visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of York to that city. Its 
price is one shilling. 

Ed 


Knox Magee, the Canadian who 
wrote ‘‘ With Ring of Shield,” has a 
new book ready. ‘* Mark Everard” 
is a romance of Charles II’s time, but 
with less history than his former book. 
It will be issued in this country by 
McLeod & Allen, Toronto. 


*Toronto: William Briggs. 


Illustrated by 
Arthur Heming. 





IDLE MOMENTS 


BEFORE THE CADI. 


- ASHALLAH—God be praised !” 

said the cadi, as he settled him- 
self comfortably on the carpet of jus- 
tice ; ‘‘l am glad that hot wave has 
passed. What is the first case on the 
docket, Mustapha?” 

‘*The Christian Scientist who let 
his two young children die for lack of 
medical attention.” 

‘* The Christian Scientist! What is 
a Christian Scientist, Mustapha ?” 

‘*T do not know, oh, Fountain ot 
Justice, except that they seem to be, 
for the most part, simple-minded pur- 
chasers of religious gold bricks sold to 
them by clever knaves who work on 
their credulity. It would be well, 
Highness, to ask the man himself.” 

The curtains were separated, and 
through them was thrust a weak-eyed, 
small-chinned individual, with woolly 
side-whiskers. He bore a_ resigned 
and martyr-like expression, as though 
he expected the worst and was glad be- 
cause of it. 

** So, slave, thou hast permitted thy 
two small children to die in agony be- 
cause thou wouldst not permit them to 
receive the medicine which would have 
saved their young lives. What sayst 
thou ?” 

‘It was not agony, oh, Fountain of 
Mercy, but an evil thought—nor are 
they dead ; they have simply become 
one with the oneness of the one.” 

‘* Where didst thou learn this gib- 
berish, son of Shitan ?”’ 

‘*From my mother.” 

‘* Who is thy mother ?” 

‘*Mary Baker G. Eddy.” 

‘‘Well, thy mother, instead of 
teaching thee such foolishness, should 
have spanked thee soundly, with the 
idea of pounding into thy system the 
common sense thou lackest in thy head. 
Where didst thou first learn of this 
cult, slave ?” 
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‘From my wife, Sublime Highness. 
The blessed faith of self-absorption in 
the truthfulness of good came to me 
from her. She had been a believer 
and a buyer of books from our mother 
for a long time, and finally rescued me 
from error and brought me into the 
oneness of the them.” 

‘* And why didst thou do nothing to 
save thy children’s lives ?” 

‘* Because I did not believe they 
were ill, but that they were suffering 
from error.” 

**So, in thy silly mind, thou hast 
dared to assume that thy delusion, or 
belief as thou callest it, would take the 
place of the castor oil which would 
have saved thy children’s lives. Mus- 
tapha! Thou art justly entitled to any 
shekels Mother Eddy may have left in 
this fool’s keeping. After thou hast 
secured them, see that he is fed daily 
for the next three years on nothing 
but green apples and overripe cucum- 
bers. Should he express any opinion 
of their effect on his system, let him be 
assured that what he experiences is 
not a pain, but an evil thought, or an er- 
ror. And, by the way, let his fool 
wife be subjected to the same treat- 
ment. But, Mustapha, let not their 
books be taken from them. They 
have paid good prices for them and 
are entitled to all the comfort they can 
get out of them.—ZZz/e. 


ae 
A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


It was in a Pullman sleeper, and just 
across from the bachelor’s berth was a 
handsome little woman and her three- 


year-old boy. Early in the morning 
the two were laughing and playing to- 
gether, and the good-natured bachelor 
smiled to himself as he arose to dress. 
Suddenly a little foot peeped out from 
the curtains of the opposite berth, and, 
with a twinkle in his eye, the bachelor 





IDLE MOMENTS 


HOW IT LOOKED. 


BEGGAR.—‘“‘ Sir, Iam starving and have n’t a penny to my 


. ” 
name. 


CITIZEN.—‘‘ Huh! 


grabbed the plump toe and began: 
‘* This little pig went to market, this 


little ——” ‘* That is my foot, sir,” 
said the indignant voice of a woman. 
The silence which followed could be 
heard above the roar of the train.— 
Selected. 
a 
THE SANCTITY OF CATS. 

A Sunday-school teacher in Carth- 
age, Ill., has a class of little girls, and 
it is her custom to tell them each Sun- 
day of one little incident that has hap- 
pened in the week, and request the 
children to quote a verse of scripture 
to illustrate the story. In this way 
she hopes to impress the usefulness of 
Biblical knowledge upon the little ones. 
One Sunday she told her class of a 
cruel boy who would catch cats and 
cut off their tails. ‘‘ Now, can any 
little girl tell me of an appropriate 
verse?” she asked. There was a 
pause for a few moments, when one 


You're one ’'o those guys that’s been 
giving away his money before death, I suppose ?’’—Puck. 


‘to meet 


little girl arose and in a 
solemn voice said: 
‘*Whatsoever God has 
joined together let no 
man put asunder.” — 
Selected. 
Fd 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

‘* He’s quite a promin- 
ent politician here, is he 
not ?” inquired the visit- 
ing baron. 

‘* Oh, no, he’s a states- 
man,” replied the native. 

‘Well, what’s’. the 
difference ?” 

‘*A statesman, my dear 
sir, is one who is in poli- 
tics because he has 
money. A politician is 
one who has money be- 
cause he is in politics.” — 
Selected. 

a 


HIS FEAR. 
‘*An old South Lan- 


arkshire farmer, who had 
led a very wild and dissi- 
pated life, was lying on 
his deathbed, and the parish minister 
was called in to see him. ‘Your 
career has been a very ungodly one,’ 
remarked the clergyman as he ob- 
served the anxious and perturbed look 
on the face of the dying man; ‘but 
do not give way to despair, my friend ; 
there is hope for you yet, as I perceive 
that you are sensible of your offences 
against your Maker, and are afraid 
Him.’ ‘Na, na,’ returned 
the old sinner, solemnly shaking his 
head; ‘it’s no Him I’m feared for; 
it’s the ither birkie.’ ”—Selected. 


ss 
JUST ABOUT. 


Uncle Jason (at the seaside hotel). 
—‘‘What’s the difference between 
the American and European plans, 
John?” 

Galey—‘‘Oh! About the same differ- 
ence as between embezzlement and 
robbery.” —Selected. 
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